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Editorial. 

HARLES CARROLL EVERETT, D.D., LL.D., Dean 
of the Cambridge Divinity School and Bussey Pro- 
fessor of Theology, came last week to the age of 
seventy years. The event was happily celebrated by 
an assemblage of pupils and old friends at Hotel 

Vendome in Boston. No reporters were present; and there- 
fore, the many wise, witty, and friendly remarks concerning 
Dr. Everett’s character and career will be unrecorded, But 
the opinions of the friends who gathered about the Dean that 
evening would neither add to nor detract from the reputation 
which he has made during thirty years of service. As he 
himself happily phrased it, it has been his good fortune to 
work at the time of a revolution in religious thought second 
only to the reformation of Luther or even to the beginning 
of Christianity itself. In this great change the Church has 
passed from the letter to the spirit. Dr. Everett is one of 
the first among those who have happily, wisely, and tenderly 
guided the thoughts of youth in the new channels besides 
shaping the thoughts and plans of those who have been the 
active leaders in the forward movement of religion through- 
out the world. 
a 


Ir is easy for those who for many years have attended the 
commencement exercises of schools and colleges to laugh at 
the inevitable sentiment of the occasion. A veteran reporter 
might furnish the typical valedictory, the address to the 
friends, teachers, and classmates, with the emotions, senti- 
ments, and expectations which for thousands of years have 
accompanied the conscious change from youth to manhood 
and womanhood. But to find anything amusing in the fact 
is like laughing at the discovery that the birds breed and 
sing in the same orchards this year where last year they 
nested. The violets bloom on the same banks year by year. 
In the same shady nooks the mayflower is to be found in the 
springtime of innumerable years. In the same brooks the 
trout leaps in the spring toward the sunshine with inevit- 
able and beautiful regularity as the seasons pass. The 
veteran who was ever young, and who remembers his youth 
with pleasure, finds his heart swelling and the tears filling 
his eyes, as he realizes with the opening summer that a new 
tide of fresh, sweet, hopeful, youthful life is coming in with 
the birds, the flowers, and the fruits. Much is said by the 
veteran about disillusion. But disillusion is not the inevit- 
able experience. No man knows what a day .may bring 
forth. That which will happen to-morrow will certainly be 
different from any description we may give of it to-day. 
Prophecy and fulfilment are not reflections of each other. 
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The fulfilment is the complement of the true prophecy. The 
vision of youth is never the exact image of the reality which 
is to follow. But that which happens may outrun expecta- 
tion. The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts; and, if 
they run forward on the right lines, they may lead to conclu- 
sions which it has not entered the heart to conceive. 


Cd 


In the “Letter. from Arkansas” and in Mr. Chadwick’s 
‘Phono Graph” there appear two of the elements which 


enter into the popular demand made upon the preacher. ° 


The one is that the preacher shall find out what his people 
think and desire to have said, and then say it to them in a 
pleasing way. This demand is often made by the congrega- 
tion, and, when made, always acceded to by some willing 
candidate. The process is, in brief: first, a declaration on 
the part of the congregation, commonly informally made, that 
there is a crying need for some one who shall advocate some 
doctrine or principle which has been made prominent by 
controversies or events which excite especial interest ; second, 
to find a man conspicuous for his advocacy of this doctrine 
or principle. A settlement follows, with enthusiastic expecta- 
tions on both sides. In about two years the special interest 
subsides,-and what remains is flat as dish-water. ‘The other 
demand is indicated in the satisfaction with which our corre- 
spondent recognizes the fact that she has found one who can 
give back to her the thoughts and longings which have for 
many years found no adequate expression. In this manner 
the poet, out of the deep things of his own heart which he 
knows and can bring to expression, speaks to the deep things 
in other hearts which have found no voice. Behind all the 
political and theological controversies and partisanship of 
honest people there are thoughts and sentiments which are 
dear, and which seem to be involved in the controversy, 
although in reality they are not. Often they who insist 
upon the external forms of doctrine or policy would care 
nothing for them if they could know that the real things 
do not depend upon the forms of creed or government. 


ad 


THE Peace Conference at The Hague is thus far a peace- 
able body. No one can predict the issue of the deliberations 
of the distinguished men gathered there. Probably nothing 
will be done to revolutionize the methods of diplomacy or 
warfare. But one swallow doesn’t make a summer. Out of 
the daily conferences with each other the thoughts of many 
hearts will be revealed, national ideals will be more accu- 
rately divined, the obstacles to peace will be better known. 
It is worth while to have a definite assurance from the Ger- 
man emperor that he will do nothing to abate his claims to 
kinship by divine right, and to know on what other grounds 
nations are for or against the plan of arbitration. The sur- 
vival of ancient ideas concerning the right of combatants, 
non-combatants, and neutrals, together with the advent of 
new notions of justice and fair play, bring together conflict- 
ing ideas, but also hasten the time when the civilized world 
will banish everything which causes unnecessary suffering 
outside of the actual operations of war. No doubt many hy- 
pocrisies are represented at this conference. There is no 
considerable body of human beings which does not include 
some hypocrites and some traitors. It is well to bring hy- 
pocrisy out into the light of day, where it may be detected, 
unveiled, and be compelled openly to pay its tribute to virtue. 


Pd 


WE have several letters from friends who think our view 
of the department store is too rose-colored. The principal 
fact cited for our confusion is that many merchants are men 
of bad character, and do not hesitate to use all their advan- 
tages for the gratification of their vicious propensities. But 
this is wide of the mark. No man who knows anything of 
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common life will deny this fact. It may be stated even more 
forcibly and with wider application, without proving the oft- 
repeated charge that women and girls in our mills, stores, 
and offices are immoral. Some of them are, and some of 
them become so by temptation of evil-minded employers. 
There is no class of men in any profession or business, pub- 
lic or private, from that of emperor, king, or president down 
to the poorest stevedore, which does not contain individuals 
against whom charges of vice and crime are not brought. 
In many cases such charges are proved: in some they are 
notorious. But to prove this fact adds nothing to the force 
of the charge we are considering. That charge is that busi- 
ness men as a matter of business deliberately underpay the 
girls in their employ, with the expectation, and sometimes 
with the suggestion, that they shall also earn the wages of 
sin, and thus indirectly put money in the purse of their em- 
ployers. When we say that employers are not fools, we do 
not mean that some employers are not foolish enough for 
anything in the way of personal iniquity. What we do mean 
is, they are not fools enough to organize licentiousness into 
a business, with all the inevitable tokens of it manifest to 
all comers, and then expect to do a profitable business in 
honest ways with the decent people upon whom they are 
dependent for their patronage. 


“Suffer Little Children.” 


A correspondent reports the following conversation be- 
tween a boy of five years and his mother : — 

“ Mamma, is this flower dead?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ Does it mind if it falls to pieces ? ” 

‘No, dear.” 

“ Do we fall to pieces when we are dead?” 

“ Y-e-s.” 

“ Do we mind?” 

“T think not.” 

“Mamma, I do not like that all of me should fall to 
pieces.” 

“ Not of all you, dear: one part does not.” 

“ What part?” 

‘You will know when you are bigger.” 

“ Will me be a live fellow again?” 

“T hope so, darling.” And I managed to change the sub- 
ject. 

Probably the child had heard conversation which had sug- 
gested the questions that he asked. Enough happens within 
the experience of a child to bring such questions as this boy 
asked into the foreground of the consciousness of a child 
from five to seven years of age. Was it wise in this case to 
change the subject? Would it not have been better to say 
that the part that lives is the part that thinks and loves? 

It is always difficult to answer such questions in terms of 
the child’s consciousness; but ought we not to try? In our 
own experience we made an explanation to a little girl ask- 
ing similar questions, which seemed to be satisfactory. 
Later we found that she had picked up the notion that the 
brain was the organ of thought, and had combined it with 
our explanation. She was overheard explaining the subject 
to a younger sister, to whom she said, “The part that lives 
after you’re dead is just a little round piece of the top of the 
head.” Still, crude as was her conception, it saved her at 
the time from a great dread of “ being just dust, and noth- 
ing else.” ‘ j 

Commonly, in dealing with little children, the most truth- 
ful answers are the best. 
which little children ask questions which cannot be suffici- 
ently explained. Things that are entirely beyond their com- 
prehension make no impression upon them. But whatever 
is level to the understanding of a child takes its place in the 


There are few subjects about 
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little world of the imagination and the world of reality in 
which the child is moving. It is a strange wonderland in 
which a growing human soul is making rare discoveries. 
Commonly, a child does not ask questions until his mind is 
sufficiently developed to make good use of any truthful an- 
swer that may be given. If the right answer is not given by 
the right person, the little questioner is sure to get.an answer 
from the wrong person. 

Every little child has acute intellectual and spiritual senses. 
He may not know the meaning of the hypocrisy or the un- 
truthfulness or the dishonesty of those who deal with him ; 
but he does know whether they are sincere, truthful, and 
honest, or not. It is not possible to treat little children as 
if they were idiotic or insane. Commonly, the use of false- 
hood with insane people is a blunder. An insane person 
lives in a sane world, and has some sense of congruity. But 
little children read looks and tones and gestures. They are 
expert in the sign language of the emotions. Better tell 
nothing, and base the refusal upon an arbitrary exercise of 
authority, than give an answer which misleads, and for the 
time stops the mouth of the questioner with misinformation. 

Many of the current evils crying for redress in society, in 
politics, and in business, began in the earliest years, when 
well-meaning parents, with various excuses which satisfied 
themselves, told lies which did not satisfy their children, 
and which, detected, made all frank intercourse and confi- 
dence between them thenceforth impossible. 

Many of the shivers and agues of fear, together with many 
antipathies and repulsions, are transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another. ‘They might be spared in the life of a child 
living wholly in the light of intelligence and treated with 
absolute candor. Many of the indelicate associations with 
common facts of life and experience are wholly traditional, 
and would not naturally be suggested to the mind of a 
healthy child, and need not be taken for granted, when older 
people are thoroughly simple, sincere, and pure in thought 
and deed. ‘The trouble in the education of children lies, not 
in the character of the child’s mind, but in the sophisti- 
cated experience of the elders, who are in danger, not of 
telling the simple truth, and so inflicting an injury, but of 
conveying the virus of some evil association which perverts 
the truth of nature and makes it offensive. 


The Lonely. 


We are all at times inclined to be discontented with the 
ordinary intercourse of life. The occasions for anything 
like real communion are very few. ‘The trivial and common- 
place, the transitory and fleeting, absorb most of the talk and 
interest. We come away from meeting our fellows feeling 
hollow and empty, with a latent shame in us that we have 
given way to meaningless gossip and senseless babble, 
however harmless. 

We are timid about trying to divert thought and conver- 
sation into deeper channels. We fear to be called eccentric 
or pedantic, to be looked upon as a moralizing bore, or one 
who believes himself to be wiser or better than the average 
in his self-appointed office of rebuking the follies and trivial- 
ities of the day. 

This prevailing pettiness destroys or benumbs much that 
is fine in human nature. Many who are too timid to be 
innovators, and dread to be called original, suffer from 
mental hunger and the sense of loneliness because they wish 
to hold a place on that low level of chaff and petty detail 
where society now decrees that human beings may meet. 
They find themselves caught in the web of fine but tenacious 
meshes, where people spend time together without saying 
anything, where they congregate without having met, where 
they buzz rather than converse, where they see the surface 
without knowing anything that lies under save by stray 
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glimpses and broken hints. Many live long years without 
opening the heart,— lubricating the being by free and full 
confidence and interchange of thoughts and feelings that lie 
in the sanctuary of the mind. Thus repression puts straps 
and draws cinches in our mental processes, and may lead to 
atrophy or violent rebellion. 

This is a tragic kind of loneliness and soul hunger,— to 
know that before God we might have been something more 
and better, might have lived a grander, braver life, might 
have broken living bread to such as are in need, or have 
brought the water of life to those who thirst if the Lilipu- 
tians had not caught and fettered us hand and foot. What 
we see is a fine position,— perhaps, much worldly respect, 
good connections, all of the regular kind. Society, so called, 
has to answer for the crimes of those it has choked and 
bound with the most tenuous bonds, whose repressed impulses 
toward good have finally carried them to dangerous and 
unholy provocations. A struggling creature with yearnings 
toward the better life, toward action, sympathy, self-sacrifice, 
noble devotion; yet hedged in a little paddock behind a 
locked gate, where the herbage is sweet and juicy, with no 
one to speak to of the things that struggle for utterance,— 
here is tragic loneliness. 

Deplorably many are the “good” people who insist on 
pettiness. Be as small, as narrow-minded as you please, but 
think no new thoughts, make no innovations, keep to the 
same little mincing steps on the beaten track, never dare nor 
adventure. So the deadliest loneliness is often felt in what 
is called the world, where all faces seem enamelled, all eyes 
might as well be made of china as of living organism. Oh 
for a spark of soul, for a true word that shall leap out be- 
cause it cannot be expressed, a gleam of recognition that 
makes luminous the cloudy day so fraught with darkness and 
doubt, discouragement and hopelessness ! 

The human gateways of sympathy often seem locked 
and barred, and those who need to enter get no response to 
their knock. We look searchingly in faces; and we say to 
those polished and polite images, Have you lived, have you 
suffered, have you wept over your dead, have you been stirred 
to your being’s core by great devotion, by heroism and 
mighty truth or transcendent goodness? If so, wherefore 
so cold, so shut-up in self, so repellent to confidence and 
human interchange? Alas, poor creatures, are you, too, pris- 
oners grown hopeless that any one can speak to your inner 
selves, can know what you are and what you think? 

But there are other moods and other days, when all faces 
look open like gentle books; and you read on each some 
little word of cheer. One is humble and kindly, another is 
patient under affliction, another, if unrecognized, is still sweet 
and blithe, another has lost all, and can still live and bless 
God. The commonplaceness, the mediocrity, has gathered 
a kind of beauty. _We read its hieroglyphics, and see they 
are compounded of spiritual facts. If people speak to us of 
nothing great or good, there is still something about them 
that does speak. It blabs, though they are unconscious. The 
essence is always escaping, though we think we have it in 
sealed bottles. 

So our hearts say to us, Who is not lonely in all the world? 
The loneliest are not those who dwell in field or forest or on 
desert islands. They are often in the busy throng. Their 
eyes are wells of longing. The world is full of people. Still, 
they are unsatisfied. They have a secret, but the person to 
whom it may be told has not been found. The poor farmer’s 
wife looks the hunger of her soul; but it is not the year’s hay 
crop that is troubling her, but the fact that she has “no one 
to speak to.” The successful business man, lawyer, mer- 
chant, knows, with all his telling and doing, bustling and 
contriving, there is a lonely place within. Still, he is alone 
" the midst of his successes. The greater he is, the more 
alone. 

We carry this pain and ache with us, unconscious that it 
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is the divine thirst that God only can fill by giving us ever 
larger and larger measure of himself. The more that is 
given, the more we long for the supreme thing that shall 


make us understood by others, and better to understand 


We have stammered only two or three words of 
the volume that is in the soul. The mystery of being is 
there intrenched. It does not dwell in company. It eludes 
definition. Jesus, the great sympathizer, revealer, friend, 
probed deeply into the recesses of the human heart, touched 
profoundly those secluded regions where the soul hides. 
Therefore, the eternal gratitude of the race. He, the lowliest 
man God has sent into the world, became the most com- 
panionable, the most intimate revealer. Our loneliness aches 
within us, but it is the sign of promise. We were lost, 
indeed, should this divine pain cease, were we callous to the 
intimations of growth and expansion that make yearning the 
foretaste of fruition. 


ourselves. 


Current Copics. 


A SUGGESTIVE indication of the larger place which the 
United States is occupying in the affairs of the world is to 
be seen in the fact that American history is being made at 
far-lying parts of the habitable globe. At The Hague the 
delegates from the North American Republic are impressing 
their wishes upon the proceedings of the Peace Conference. 
At Paris an eminent American statesman, former President 
Harrison, is exercising his splendid powers as a lawyer to 
prove the validity of Venezuela’s protest against British ag- 
gression. In the vicinity of Manila, in a land which barely 
existed for the Americans a year ago, an American general 
is contesting with doubtful success the sovereignty of an em- 
pire archipelago. A little nearer home, in the port of Co- 
lombo, on the island of Ceylon, Admiral Dewey, always a 
model of tact and good sense, is assuring the British colo- 
nists of the cordial good feeling that the people of the 
United States entertain for their brothers-in-blood in the 
British empire. In the meanwhile, as if to cap the climax 
of American audacity, a Chicago firm is reported to be nego- 
tiating for the contract to destroy the great wall of China. 


& 


Some incredulity was manifested when the cable conveyed 
the information last Thursday that the American delegates 
at the Peace Conference had co-operated with the British 
representatives to defeat the resolution prohibiting the use of 
the dum-dum bullet. The use of this projectile in civilized 
warfare has already been prohibited by the universal consen- 
sus of Christendom. It was not used during the Hispano- 
American War, and its introduction in the equipment of 
either of the two belligerent armies in any conflict between 
Christian nations would be regarded as a proceeding calling 
for instant and vigorous protest from the governments of the 
powers. Great Britain maintained at The Hague that the 
dum-dum bullet is a necessity in the warfare of a civilized 
nation against a barbarous people. The American delegates 
joined Sir Julian Pauncefote and his colleagues in their 
opposition to a resolution abolishing, by universal agree- 
ment, the use of this cruel instrument of torture and death. 
The inference is inevitable that the American delegates took 
this position with reference to the dum-dum bullet because 
the republic, by force of a variety of circumstances which are 
destined to figure as a dominant political factor, has been in 
volved in wars with people of a doubtful claim to civilization. 


od 


Tue President’s return to Washington, after the brief vaca- 
tion days which he has been spending in the heart of the 
Berkshire hills in Massachusetts, is regarded as the beginning 
of the solution of a variety of national problems of passing 
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importance. ‘The chief executive reached Washington last 
Tuesday. He is understood to be devoting his attention to 
the military situation of the country. It has become appar- 
ent that radical changes must be introduced in the number 
and disposal of the American troops on the island of Luzon 
if the protracted cruelty of the present mode of warfare is to 
be avoided. It is taken for granted that re-enforcements in 
considerable volume will have to be sent to Manila, and’ the 
prediction is freely made that the President will soon issue 
another call for troops. A problem has been created in the 
cabinet by the determination of Hon. Russell A. Alger, the 
much-discussed Secretary of War, to contest Mr. McMil- 
lan’s seat in the United States Senate. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Alger has announced his candidacy for senatorial honors, 
many of the influential Republicans of Michigan are of the 
opinion that he should withdraw from his cabinet position: 
Mr. Alger, on the other hand, has declared his intention of 
retaining his office as Secretary of War. Under the circum- 
stances the President will be confronted with a political 
dilemma which cannot fail to hamper him somewhat in his 
treatment of the larger duties that claim his attention. 


wt 


THE affair in Samoa, which has occasioned so much ill- 
feeling between the people of Germany on one hand and 
those of the United States and Great Britain on the other, is 
approaching a final settlement. The commissioners of the 
three powers, who have been holding their sessions at Apia, 
have completed their work, and are about to return to their 
respective governments. An issue out of the complication is 
offered in a recommendation which the commissioners will 
undoubtedly make, providing for the abolition of the king- 
ship, and the substitution therefor of an administrative 


‘system, consisting of a governor, a council comprising repre- 


sentatives of each of the three interested powers, and of a 
native house of parliament. The commissioners, it is to be 
noted, have upheld the decisions of the American chief jus- 
tice of Samoa. ‘This proceeding has produced no little irri 
tation in Berlin, where the entire scheme of administration 
for Samoa, as-elaborated by the commission, is regarded as 
another step toward the control of Samoan affairs by the 
Americans and the English by the appointment ‘of an 
English or an American governor of Samoa. After all, the 
chief value of the Samoan embroilment, even in its present 
mild stage, is to be found in the possibilities of a contempt- 
ibly trifling affair as a cause of sulkiness among great and 
dignified nations. 
J 


THE situation in the Transvaal is becoming more tense 
than ever. In the course of a speech in Birmingham, 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, the secretary for the colonies, 
urged in direct and forceful language the stern necessity for 
vigorous action by Great Britain in the interests of future 
peace in South Africa. Mr. Chamberlain declared that the 
Boers of the Transvaal were undermining the loyalty of the 
Orange Free State and of the Boer population of Cape Col- 
ony, and that, if Great Britain intends to maintain her power 
in South Africa, she must enforce her rights by a quick and 
powerful blow at Pretoria. While Mr. Chamberlain’s Union- 
ist audience was applauding the sentiments of the secretary 
for the colonies, her Majesty the Queen was reviewing at 
Aldershot a force of neatly 20,000 troops of all arms, nearly 
all of whom were prepared for sailing orders to any part of 
the world. It is doubtful if the speech at Birmingham and the 
review at Aldershot had been timed conjunctively as a dem- 
onstration of British purposes with reference to the Transvaal 
republic, but the coincidence certainly produced a lively im- 
pression at London; and this impression was reflected upon 
the markets of the world as a grim earnest of what Great 
Britain intends to do if President Kruger does not yield very 
soon, 
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On this last-mentioned alternative there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion among British statesmen. Lord Salisbury, 
in accordance with the policy of conciliation which has 
become identified with his political character, is apparently 
endeavoring to avoid a clash of arms in South Africa. 
Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, has been trying for 
some time to force the issue, and to bring about a violent so- 
lution of the problem of the Boer,—a problem which, it 
must be remembered, has been hampering British activities 
in South Africa for a good many years past. It is the gen- 
erally accepted impression that President Kruger knows just 
how far British forbearance will go, and that his calculations 
provide for an ultimate submission to the inevitable. This 
submission, it is suspected, will be announced on the very 
eve of a declaration of war against the Boer republic. It is 
perfectly plain, however, that, unless the Boer republic 
grants all the demands that have been advanced by the Brit- 
ish governor at Cape Town, the whole of South Africa will 
be involved in a disastrous conflict. It is suspected at Lon- 
don that, in the event of such a war, the Orange Free State 
will join forces with the Transvaal republic, and that the 
Boers of Cape Colony will aid the allies with every means in 
their power. 

ad 

A oviscusston of the bill to prohibit combinations be- 

tween labor unions for the purpose of producing and di- 


* recting strikes was the occasion of a remarkable assertion 


' Reichstag in language bordering upon vituperation. 


of parliamentary independence in the German Reichstag last 
Thursday. A deputy had animadverted strongly upon the 
ignorance of the emperor on the general subject of labor 
conditions in the empire. The minister of commerce called 
upon the president of the Reichstag to censure the seditious 
speaker, whereupon the presiding officer of the German par- 
liament reminded the minister that the Reichstag did not care 
to hear any lectures as to its duties from the ministerial 
bench. During the days of the late Prince Bismarck it was 
quite the customary proceeding for a minister to berate the 
The 
chancellor himself was in the habit of addressing the elected 
representatives of the German empire as he would have 
addressed a pack of unruly school-boys. Herr Ballestrem’s 
retort to the representative of imperial authority in the 
Reichstag the other day is one of the signs of the times which 
go to show that the German Reichstag has every intention of 
asserting its dignity as the visible embodiment of the will 
of the German people. 
a 


It is again the unexpected that has happened in France. 
The new cabinet, which was formed under the presidency of 
Mr. Waldeck-Rousseau, a radical republican, last Thursday, 
presents the extraordinary spectacle of a coalition between 
the ‘monarchists, in the person of General Marquis de Gal- 
lifet, a stanch old defender of the existing order and a bitter 
enemy of the Commune in 1870, and the radical socialists, 
represented by M. Millerand. The former of these two ex- 
tremists accepted the portfolio of war because he believes that 
the French army stands in sore need of discipline; while the 
latter has come to the support of the government as minister 
of commerce from a sense of loyal adherence to the cause 
of justice to Capt. Dreyfus, to which the cabinet is em- 
phatically pledged. The combination of parties in the new 
cabinet is unprecedented in the parliamentary history of the 
French republic, and demonstrates in a convincing fashion 
the eagerness of all Frenchmen to see the end of the dissen- 
sions that have rent the country asunder for the past four or 
five years, and to restore France to the paths of peaceful and 
prosperous development. The outcome of the crisis is also 
significant as an indication of the growing importance of the 
socialist party in the political affairs of the republic. 
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A sTRIKING climax in one of the most touching life-stories 
of the century will have been reached when Capt. Dreyfus 
has once more touched the soil of France. The movements 
of the exiled officer have been kept a rigid secret from the 
fear of the violence of his enemies,— that handful of strong- 
lunged fanatics who have caused not only France, but the 
entire world, to resound with their angry clamor, and who 
succeeded for a short time in conveying the impression that 
there was no justice in the republic. Even at Rennes, where 
the court-martial is preparing for its final work, the greatest 
precautions are to be maintained. The prisoner of Devil’s 
Island will remain in a prison-cell under the strict guardian- 
ship of soldiers; but Mme. Dreyfus, the faithful. woman 
who has succeeded in awakening the conscience of a nation, 
will not be refused free admittance to her husband. Of the 
results of the trial there is little doubt at present. The only 
subject of speculation is the extent to which the cabinet will 
go in its endeavors to purge the war office, and to disabuse 
the generals of the impression which they have formed,— that 
the chief function of a soldier is to dictate the policy of the 
government. 


Brevities. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury reserves his decision as to 
the legality or illegality of the use of processional lights. 


The increase of consumption among the Jews might seem 
to indicate that, after all these centuries of resistance, they 
were beginning to succumb to the perils of civilization. 


If the standing committee of any parish will make a report 
to the congregation once in three months, there will be no 
deficits. The congregation will soon agree to pay as they go, 
or give up the enterprise. 


There are so many evils which are near and evident that 
generous souls may conscientiously excuse themselves from 
any raid against evils of which they know nothing through 
their own personal experience. 


Why speak of “the study of comparative religions”? We 
may study religions by comparison, but there are no com- 
parative religions. There is a branch of science called com- 
parative anatomy, but there are no comparative animals to be 
studied by that method. 


Prof. Duren H. Ward has been dismissed from his pro- 
fessorship in the Kansas State Agricultural College, with 
Prof. Bemis and others. It is charged that Prof. Ward was 
dismissed because he was a Unitarian, and Prof. Bemis be- 
cause his sociology was not of the approved type. 


It was a curious concourse of circumstances which brought 
Rev. B. Fay Mills to deliver the commencement address at 
the State Agricultural College of Kansas at the same time 
that the regents were dismissing men like Professors Ward 
and Bemis for teaching doctrines which Mr. Mills. puts in 
the first place in his preaching. 


There is a doleful outcry in England to the effect that 
there is a falling off both in the quantity and quality of the 
supply of candidates for the Anglican pulpit. The charge is 
made that many of the young men-offering themselves are 
neither scholars nor gentlemen followed by the doleful re- 
flection that a clergyman who is not at least a gentleman is 
no better than a dissenter. 


Whenever any church shall make a statement which in- 
cludes the real motive power in religious thought, hope, and 
experience, and nothing else, it will win the heart of the 
Christian world, There is something which, because it is 
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real, can be understood and described, which produces good 
men and women of the same type of goodness among people 
as unlike in other ways as Catholics and Quakers or Presby- 
terians and Unitarians. That something is not a mode of 
government, an order of worship, or a logical statement of 
belief. 


Letters to the Editor. 


From Arkansas. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — — - 


I have been reading the sermons of Dr. Freeman Clarke 
several months, and they have done me so much good I wish 
to write and express my appreciation. 

When I began reading Dr. Clarke’s sermons last winter, 
I found that I had been a Unitarian for years without know- 
ing it. There were my own thoughts coming back to me, 
amplified and clothed in a more beautiful dress than I could 
clothe them in. : 

My life has been spent and still is being spent in places 
where “ Unitarian” is almost aterm unknown. With the few 
who do know the name, it is a synonym for infidel. Perhaps 
that is putting it too strong. They rather regard the 
“ doctrine” as “ dangerous.” : 

I am a member of the Baptist church; but, should I ever 
go to a city where there is a Unitarian church, I shall unite 
with it. I want to do some earnest work for God in the 
world, but I am oppressed and discouraged in the narrow 
atmosphere of most churches. Artificial religion, or theology, 
has never found any place in my soul. 

I want the name and address of several Unitarian papers 
or magazines, especially any in Chicago or St. Louis. Also, 
I should like to know of some of the best Unitarian schools 
and colleges. Is Dr. Clarke still living? and where does he 
preach, if so? 

Hoping you may furnish me the above information, I 
remain, eel aks 


Sentiment vs. Statesmanship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Our excellent friend, Mr. Calthrop, makes a plea in last 
week’s Aegister for discarding sentiment in our consideration 
of the Philippine question, and looking at the matter “from 
the standpoint of the practical statesman”; and he then, as 
he says, proceeds to look at it from that point of view, and 
gives us certain “facts” to aid in our solution of the difficult 
situation. It excites a little surprise to find Mr. Calthrop, 
of all men, depreciating sentiment in the world’s affairs. His 
experiences as a reformer and a clergyman must have con- 
vinced him of the vast influence of sentiment in every great 
movement for human liberty. It is not too much to say that 
without sentiment we would never have had the American 
Revolution, never have overthrown slavery, never have estab- 
lished liberty and a free republic in America. Indeed, we 
would not have had Christianity itself. But let us look at 
his “facts.” There are four principal ones: 1st, that Agui- 
naldo betrayed his comrades for gold; 2d, that he inaugu- 
rated his pretended rule by a proclamation of general 
massacre; 3d, that the Germans would have taken the 
islands if we did not; and, 4th, that the inhabitants would 
have been unsafe if we had not interfered against our ally, 
Aguinaldo. 

As to the first, it is of a fact. I do not mean by this 
that Mr. Calthrop intentionally misrepresents, but he has not 
clearly ascertained the truth. The real fact is testified to by 
our consuls, our generals, the directors of the bank at Hong 
Kong, and are upon the files of our State Department, un- 
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questioned and unquestionable: that the Filipinos under 


-Aguinaldo and others were struggling to obtain from Spain 


certain reforms; that, finally, the Spanish leaders agreed to 
grant the reforms and pay $1,000,000 if the insurgents laid 
down their arms and the leaders left the country; that 
$400,000 was paid, and every cent depositéd in the Hong 
Kong Bank, where it remained until our war broke out, when, 
Spain never having paid the rest nor granted the reforms, 
Aguinaldo, with the help of our Consul Wildman, who acted 
as his attorney, withdrew it from the bank, and invested all 
in the purchase of arms to secure the liberties of his people. 
Admiral Dewey knew of this, and also handed over cannon 
and arms at the Cavite arsenal; and it was with his full 
knowledge, and also of our consul’s, that Aguinaldo pro- 
claimed an independent government. So far from the pro- 
ceeding being a betrayal, Aguinaldo’s course was honor 
itself. 

Mr. Calthrop’s second “fact” has never been proved, and 
is probably pure fiction. Gen. Reeves, who was chief of 
police at Manila at the time, has publicly stated that he had 
no knowledge, and did not believe that Aguinaldo had any- 
thing to do with any such proclamation ; and, certainly, his is 
the best evidence I know of. In view of the fact that we 
have been massacring Filipinos ever since, who have been 
guilty of no crime except aspiring for liberty, we would be 
wiser not to dwell much upon this massacre charge. 

The third “fact” is that the Germans would have en- 
slaved the Filipinos; and, therefore, we were bound to do it 
first. That is not Mr. Calthrop’s language, but is what it 
comes to. Now who knows that the Germans would have 
done this, or that other nations would have permitted it? and, 
if true, of what benefit was it to the Filipinos, if it was only 
a matter of change of rulers in which they were to have no 
say? Has it come to this,—that, whenever we choose to 
think another nation may conquer, we are to do it ourselves 
upon the plea of humanity ? 

The fourth “fact” is that no man and no woman’s life 
would have been safe in Manila if Aguinaldo had been left 
in possession. As more than ninety-five per cent. of the 
people there are Filipinos, or Chinese in sympathy with them, 
this is a wholesale statement, evenif true. But is it true? 
We can only judge by what has happened. It is certain that 
Aguinaldo controlled nearly all Luzon except Manila for the 
better part of a year, and during that time perfect order and 
peace prevailed, except in the barbarous regions which were 
inhabited by barbarous tribes and with which he had nothing 
to do; and our own officers have testified to the absolute 
order in Iloilo after Aguinaldo had taken it by assault, and 
to the further fact that he had established well-regulated 
schools, an efficient system of taxation, and orderly govern- 
ment elsewhere. 

All information thus far obtained goes to show that the 
people had been contented and safe under his rule, and that 
the Spanish prisoners had suffered no unavoidable hard- 
ships; nor is it obvious wherein the people are better off after 
four months of slaughter by our own troops, and more to 
come, than they would have been, had Mr. Calthrop’s idea of 
Aguinaldo been correct. That they would not have had an 
ideal republican government is true, but they would have 
had what perhaps they preferred,—a government of their 
own people, of their own choice; and we ought not to be 
over-particular about forms of government after joining with 
a foreign power to set up an ignorant monarch in Samoa, 
whom nobody claims to have been the people’s choice, and : 
after accepting the islands of Hawaii from a government 
that, however good, did not represent the people of the 
islands. The theory of America has heretofore been that 
only through struggle and experience can any nation reach 
representative government; and toward Mexico and South 
America we have wisely pursued that policy, leaving each 
nation to settle for itself what form it preferred. A states- 
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man who deals with these matters, leaving out sentiment, 
and who takes his facts without careful consideration or 
from prejudiced witnesses, is pretty certain to land in an 
un-American theory of conquest which it is difficult to sepa- 
rate from the ideas of a Mahomet or a Napoleon, and is 
strangely unlike the theory upon which this country has 
heretofore rested. 

The really pregnant fact in the position of Mr. Calthrop 
is,— and it applies to Egypt as well,—that his theory is 
nothing but the old Jesuitical one in new form, that the end 
justifies the means; and it is a. theory extremely convenient 
for every despot in the world, which we did not invent and 
upon which we can take out no patent, for it has been in 
use for centuries. WINSLOW WARREN. 


Statesmanship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


One always hears or reads Mr. Calthrop with interest ; but 
is not his letter in your issue of June 22 slightly hysterical ? 
Ought we really to fear lest the United States will give up 
its hold upon Cuba too early? I had supposed that the 
only reasonable ground of apprehension was exactly the 
opposite ; namely, that we should never give up Cuba, but, 
rather, that we should attempt to add the incongruous Cuban 
population to the voting lists of the United States. 

Mr. Calthrop seems to be very sure that we have in 
Aguinaldo a “bold, bad man.” I wonder about his author- 
ity for so blackening a judgment. I object to condemning 
any man, even though he is thousands of miles away, upon 
newspaper charges. 

And yet what is Mr. Calthrop afraid of? He assures us 
that, if our fleet should sail out of Manila Bay, the Germans 
would sail in the next day. After the American experience 
with the native resistance, it seems to me that this prophecy 
makes Emperor William to be even crazier than we had 
supposed. Grant, however, that the Germans could make 
themselves persone grate, and at once took reasonably 
peaceable possession of the Philippine Islands. From Mr. 
Calthrop’s point of view,— namely, the interests of civilization, 
—what harm would come of this action of Germany? Ger- 
many would give the Filipinos good and stable imperial gov- 
ernment, better than they ever had under Spain,— quite as 
good, perhaps, as we have been accustomed to give to our 
Indian wards. 

This sort of business is quite in line with the surviving 
traditions of Old World statesmanship. It will make no 
strain upon German institutions, whereas this business is 
altogether out of line with American traditions and institu- 
tions. It offends the American conscience, and is sure to 
become growingly offensive. My question is, if the Germans 
are foolish enough to assume the business of martial civiliza- 
tion, and if they can make themselves more welcome to the 
natives than we are, and if martial civilization is a good 
thing for the people who live under it, why should Mr. 
Calthrop burden himself with further anxiety on account of 
the Filipinos? 

Does Mr. Calthrop, however, 4vzow that “no man’s, no 
woman’s, life would be safe in Manila for a day” under na- 
tive Filipino rule? How does such knowledge come to 
Syracuse, and not to Boston? We do know that native rule 
extended largely through the territory held by Spain for 
some months after the Spanish rule was broken. We know 
that Americans were safe and welcome, far back from their 
ships, till the news came of the fatal treaty of Paris. Span- 
ish prisoners were not massacred. Whoever heard, when 
the Filipinos took Iloilo, that any disorder followed the tak- 
ing of the city? I submit that the presumption, drawn from 
all that we know, makes it likely that the Aguinaldo govern- 
ment would preserve order in case of our withdrawal, as it 
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surely would be for the obvious interest of that government 
to do its best. 

But we do not insist that the Americans ought wholly and 
at once to withdraw from Manila. We surmise, indeed, that, 
if we had treated the islanders with frankness, justice, and 
friendliness, we should have been asked to remain for a while 
in order to help them, precisely as we remain in Cuba. 

I do not profess to be a statesman, though I do not exactly 
understand why I should have been born altogether color- 
blind as regards practical and statesmanlike considerations. 
I will venture, however, to put Mr. Calthrop a question. 
Let him pass in review the men who are opposed to the pol- 
icy of the administration. Let him exclude all the mere 
sentimentalists from his list, and then let him truthfully 
answer where he will find a larger residuum of hard common 
sense, of successful practical wisdom, of large and thought- 
ful political judgment, of fearless independence. Does any 
one doubt that, as regards statesmanlike qualities, we could 
choose from the names of a single American city men who 
would be quite the peers of, for example, Mr. McKinley’s 
cabinet ? 

What is statesmanship? We know something about the 
Machiavellian variety. What is the kind of statesmanship 
worthy of America? Surely, it must be founded in the prin- 
ciples ef justice; it must be translated into the terms of 
friendliness ; it must seek the methods of humanity. It must 
not try to make the worse appear the better reason; it must 
not assume. that the end justifies the means; it must not do 
evil that good may come; it must not steal,— not even sover- 
eignty; or take over stolen goods, not even to distribute 
alms to the oppressed. 

I, for one, have no fear of the practical consequences, 
either to the Filipinos or to the American people, that may 
come from a statesmanship so high and broad as to cause 
no moral shock when proclaimed within the walls of a church. 
Are we idiots in thinking that it would be safe to apply the 
Golden Rule in the dealings of one nation toward another? 
I cannot think that anything less constitutes permanent 
security. CHARLES F, DOLE. 


Science, Christian and Other. 


BY ERVING WINSLOW. 


The recent assembly of the disciples of Christian Science 
has aroused a new interest in that kind of influence which is 
exerted by what is popularly called the immaterial upon 
material phenomena. Once upon a time the world believed 
that all which affected the universe could be divided into 
natural and supernatural. To be sure, the supernatural was 
invested with all sorts of human attributes and motives; and 
the natural order was supposed to be constantly interfered 
with by the interposition of unearthly power. Yet, though 
the upper and lower world were thus confused and con- 
founded, the line between the visible and the invisible was 
held to be absolute. On the one hand, the race of man, 
with his needs, his appetites, and passions, the creatures and 
things which serve his opportunity; on the other, the spirit- 
ual beings, conceived to possess more or less etherealized 
qualities, according to the progress of mankind in civiliza- 
tion, who influence his life and control his destiny. With 
the introduction of scientific thought this line of division 
grew still more manifest. In fact, the progress of material- 
ism threatened to relegate the reign of unseen and undemon- 
strated causation to a discredited limbo. Everything could 
be accounted for by a purely scientific hypothesis, and the 
physical basis was the only rational one. If a considerable 
number of persons held a “faith” in the unseen, it was kept 
on the shelf, and exerted little effect upon life or thought. 
“Imagination” was classed with “nerves” as a term of re- 
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proach. Gradgrind ruled mankind by what he called facts. 
Presently the pendulum swung back again. Knowledge was 
not sufficiently diffused or had not progressed fast or far 
enough; and a latent craving for something to enlarge its 
power, to instruct, to explain, and to harmonize, began to 
show itself. Mesmerism and spiritism, mind-reading, rap- 
pings and table-turnings, and mental cures of bodily ills 
gained multitudes of disciples. At last, “science,” so called, 
instead of creating an abyss between that which was consid- 
ered its proper sphere and the spiritual world, is made a 
bridge between the visible and invisible; and Mrs. Eddy’s 
“numerous followers believe that they have entered into pos- 
session of the promised land. It is a beautiful faith which 
these people profess, and its demonstrations seem to them 
quite unassailable. To the patient student of psychology 
and hypnotism the phenomena of Christian Science are ex- 
ceedingly valuable as affording a mass of data for the estab- 
lishment of a true scientific theory. His facts are vastly 
more numerous than before, and gathered in regions which 
he might never have explored, had these modern “ churches ” 
never arisen; but it is needless to say that the true scientist 
is no nearer to penetrating the veil between time and eter- 
nity, between knowledge—properly so called—and the 
Christian belief, than he was fifty or five hundred years ago. 
The ‘divine mysteries” are still as remote from his grasp, 
though he is on the road to the solution of much that seemed 
mysterious to his forefathers through his larger comprehen- 
sion of the influence of the human imagination and will,— 
the psychic forces,— which he begins to reckon with, as mate- 
rial as are chemical affinities or electrical attraction. 

A few years ago a most remarkable demonstration was 
made of the power of suggestion, with the use of no form 
whatever except the simple assurance that some trifling con- 
centration of the eyes and mind upon such a thing as a pair 
of crossed knitting-needles would effect the cure of an ail- 
ment. Under such an hallucination the unclosing of fingers 
clenched for a score of years by chronic rheumatism took 
place, and many more wonderful and permanent cures were 
effected by a person who made this series of sheer, cold ex- 
periments. Without going into the more doubtful sphere of 
investigation as to mental transference, it is plain to be seen 
that the individual’s own belief, however excited, persuades 
vital actions of a most distinct kind. This is the one clearly 
demonstrated fact. So various are the influences which may 
induce such a strong and pregnant belief that we must 
decline as yet to classify or to account for them. ‘The inter- 
esting thing is the power of the individual’s own imagination 
over his bodily functions, which demonstrates that it is really 
a part of the bodily function. If we are assured that many 
diseases, incapacities, habitual weaknesses, will be overcome 
if the idea that they can be is but firmly fixed in the mind, 
it matters little whether the idea is impressed upon us by 
something we read or hear, by the will of another, or by 
some strong emotion. A man who chooses to exert his own 
powers can make himself warm ina cold day and cool ina 
hot one by vividly and with intention recalling the impres- 
sion of an experience in an opposite temperature. A feeble 
invalid has been known to carry a marble bust so heavy that 
she could not under ordinary circumstances tilt it from its 
base, down a flight of stairs, when the house was burning. 


Neutral and ineffective nostrums have produced remarkable 


* therapeutic effects, when mingled with faith. In fact, a large 
number of genuine cures are wrought through the quack 
advertisements which it is the fashion to sneer at, by that 
strong consent of the will which accompanies the perusal of 
the minute and ingenious testimonials that describe the 
detailed ameliorations of symptoms which parallel those of 
the patient. We have in Boston a local physician of good 
standing, a member of the exclusive Massachusetts Medical 
Society, who insists upon his right to use the wonderful 
forces of a sufferer’s will to assist his recovery in many ail- 
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ments. He has caused a bed-ridden sufferer to arise and 
walk; he has induced —or caused a patient to induce —a 
restored circulation in a withered limb, so that it has reas- 
sumed its form and its functions; and he has led many a 
nervous and sleepless invalid to embrace and hold fast the 
lost ideals of peace and rest. : 

The wide-spread interest in hypnotism and its vogue in 
fiction, as in the nefarious “‘ Trilby,” has caused a great deal 
of evil. Numberless deeds of sin have been wrought by 
“experiments ”’ in which the innocent have allowed them- 
selves to receive suggestions from strong and wicked wills. 
Science is beneficently laboring, as at Saltpetritre, to make 
this kind of influence methodically useful. It is obviously 
unwise to intrust it to unprofessional hands. But it is well 
to be assured that, when Ingersoll uttered his would-be poig- 
nant criticism, “If I had created the world, I would have 
made health contagious instead of disease,” he was only 
giving vent to one of his usual imbecilities; for health and 
healthy ideals are contagious. With a cheerful resignation 
to our ultimate dependence upon the final Will, we may in 
ourselves and others, by the inculcation of a courageous and 
hopeful belief, exercised through our own share in the Will 
which is man’s divine gift, work miracles,— once so called,— 
physical, mental, and moral. 

It may be that the lives of some persons have been lost 
through the failure of Christian Scientists to employ medical 
assistance in cases of organic disease; but, on the whole, the 
dissemination of the idea that a person may often cure him- 
self and others with whom he comes in contact by a healthy- 
and hopeful conviction has effected a vast amount of good. 


The Rev. Phono Graph. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


He is one of our most popular preachers. So popular is 
he that there is barely enough of him to go round. This 
sounds absurd, but it is not. And for this reason: Phono 
Graph is his generic name. In the census count his name 
is Legion. Taken individually, his name is Boanerges, 
Chadband, Honeydew, or just plain Brown.or Smith. His 
generic name will at once suggest to the more perspicacious 
—those who can see through a grindstone or plate-glass—a 
certain electrical contrivance, into which a man can talk, 
and get his own talk back again straightway, only a little 
degenerated in its quality. The wonder is that a great 
many people do not get one of these contrivances, and use 
it instead of a preacher. It would not cost so much as 
pew rent in the long run,—hardly more than the casual 
contributions of the man who doesn’t take a sitting. And, 
using one of these, a man would be sure of getting nothing 
contrary to his own opinion on any subject of which he 
chose to speak. Or, if the monotony of his own view and 
manner of expression ever palled upon him, he could select 
a sermon from the wide range of sermonic literature, and 
preach that into the phonograph with all due force and em- 
phasis, and have it preached back to him on Sunday morn- 
ing, thus saving car-fare and avoiding the risk of hearing 
something with which he could not quite agree. Blair’s 
Sermons would be excellent for this use, but it would not be 
difficult to find some by contemporary preachers quite as 
innocuous. Generally, however, as with the wine of Cana, 
“the old is better.” Contemporary sermons might possibly 
contain something’ touching on the sins and follies of the 
immediate time, or, at least, suggesting that there is such a 
time, with its own problems and anxieties. 

But the Rev. Phono Graph, when at his best (or worst), is 
quite as serviceable as the electrical contrivance on which 
his generic name is shaped. He will be preferred by those 
who rather approve than otherwise a certain ‘form of god- 
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liness,” and who like “to go with the multitude to the house 
of God.” When the Rev. Phono Graph is. caught young, and 
carefully brought up, he will render back the average opin- 
ions of a congregation or those of its “ most influential mem- 
bers” quite as effectively as the instrumental phonograph. 
He will avoid all subjects and methods of treatment that are 
likely to suggest a reference to modern times and present sit- 
uations. He will keep Blair’s Sermons on his desk, and quote 
freely their most tasteless passages, and pass from these to 
his own matter with as little friction as a ship makes in cross- 
ing the equator. He will sound Dives and Tomlinson, and 
get their opinions, and reproduce them with so much ardor of 
conviction that they will say to each other-in the church 
porch, with bland unconsciousness, “I couldn’t have said 
that better myself if I had tried.” 

It must be said, in conclusion, and for the honor of human 
nature and church-going people, that the Rev. Phono Graph 
is not a universal favorite. There are a good many people 
who do not care for his preaching. If they spoke plainly, 
they would say that they prefer an instrumental phonograph 
to one that “has a name that it is living and is dead.” They 
would rather hear the echoes of their own voices from a 
mountain wall or even from a barn across the road than the 
echo of their own opinions from a preacher who “loves the 
praise of men more than the praise of God.” They really 
like to have their own opinions challenged occasionally from 
the preacher’s desk, to get fresh points of view. They would 
rather have their minister go contrary to their most carefully 
formed opinions and their most profound convictions than 
find him always echoing such as they are known or know 
themselves to hold. They would find themselves suspect- 
ing of obsequiency and time-serving the minister who never 
traversed their opinions and never ventured any not alto- 
gether vague and colorless. They are emancipated from the 
medizval notion that the preacher speaks for the congrega- 
tion, and commits it to his thought. They know that he is 
“altogether such an one as themselves,” speaking simply his 
_ own thought; and they have the courage to invite its frank 
expression. ‘They have learned to like to hear what they do 
not like, what they cannot themselves believe. Let those 
who enjoy the bland sophistications and vapid generalizations 
of the Rev. Phono Graph attend upon his ministry, but it is 
not for them. ‘Theirs is a more excellent way,—the way of 
manly utterance of the preacher’s clearest and most serious 
thought and manly furtherance by the people of his spirit of 
devotion to all truth and righteousness. 


Why Americans Go Abroad. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, 


The man who figures says one hundred thousand of us are 
going abroad this summer, and that we mean to spend one 
hundred and fifty million dollars. As usual, the man who 
figures cnly tells what everybody knows, in his stupid figur- 
ing way. ‘The plain fact, without any varnish of make-be- 
lieve arithmetic, is simply that all Americans go abroad 
whenever they are not restrained by poverty or a sense of 
duty. We all know that America is the finest country in the 
world and a general favorite among habitable lands. Yet 
we are always spending a prodigious lot of money in Europe. 
Our tourists pay yearly tribute of hundreds of millions to 
keep Europe on its feet. Our girls who have married foreign 
swells take out, beside the virgin tribute of their lovely 
selves, untold millions more. 

What does it all mean? The question has been discussed 
from many standpoints, tragical, comical, and economical. 

Many reasons have been given. Some say Europe is 
more fun than America. But what patriot would admit it? 
Some say it is cheaper. But how could this explain the 
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transatlantic proclivities of millionaires?. Some say it is on 
account of art, history, and “culture.” But, if this were the 
purpose of going to Europe, why leave Copley Square? And 
how could this theory explain the fact that few American 
travellers speak any languages but those of Shakespeare, 
Kipling, and Baedeker, and that few who have passed the 
college exams, and are not teaching school, have any interest 
in continuing their education. What really up-to-date tour- 
ist goes to Europe to gawk at galleries, get up Gothic, or 
cram dynasties, battles, and dusty dates? If this were the 
aim of travel abroad, Europe would be abandoned to under- 
graduates. ‘ 

There is still another explanation of this American’s pas- 
sion for getting out of his country, which, though I do not 
accept it, deserves philosophic scrutiny. The passion is due 
to the example of clergymen, and is, in effect, a practice of 
religion. There is not an eminent divine in America but 
has been abroad or intends to go when he can afford it. 
Nor is this a whim of individuals. It has its roots in the 
history of American religion. The Bible itself is an im- 
ported book. One does not like to say that Christianity is 
un-American; yet even the sincerest patriot is obliged to 
admit that, though American soil has produced several new 
religions, the Christian religion was largely the creation of 
foreigners. Christianity in America has three rival forms,— 
the Catholic, the Protestant, and the Episcopalian. All these 
draw constantly on Europe. The Catholic must look to 
Rome. The Protestants learn in Germany how to philoso- 
phize about their faith and to criticise their Bible. The 
Episcopalian looks to England for the latest pattern of Low 
or High, the newest concession or chasuble, and the correct 
vocalization of his liturgy. The fact, therefore, that all 
clergymen go abroad is explained by the nature of their 
employment and their manner of forming their opinions by 
the study of things far distant or long past. That the ex- 
ample of these respectable and learned men should be widely 
followed is no more than natural. 

This theory of the sacerdotal origin of American travel 
abroad is not, however, as strong as it appears. It is true 
that many clergymen travel, and for the rest of their lives 
compel their congregations to hear the story of their pil- 
grimage and the moral thereof. But this cannot offset the 
fact that the passion for leaving America affects also the un- 
churched population. Thousands of persons travel abroad 
who never do anything else which the clergy advise. 

There remains, therefore, but one explanation of this na- 
tional passion. Americans travel in Europe because they 
enjoy it. They wish to get away from their country and 
their countrymen, because American life is so intense Amer- 
icans go to Europe for a rest. In America everybody works, 
or seeks work, or pretends to work. In Europe everybody 
plays or wants to play. Everybody is as idle as possible, 
and work is only carried on as an unpleasant symptom of 
poverty or ambition. This European attitude is immoral, 
unsociological, and heathenish. The gospel of work is the 
only divine thing of course. No true American ever finally 
accepts the European standpoint. Europe is merely his 
vacation. He knows it is too pleasant to last. He has a 
delicious sense of playing hookey, from the dear old school- 
ma’m America, with her serious views about the rights and 
duties of man. For a few months or years the travelling 
American, with money in his purse, goes rolling about 
Europe, living like a prince, a loafer, or a lord, just as long 
as he can stand it. If he is a sensible man, he comes home 
rested, and thanks God for America, hustling, strenuous, 
pioneering land! But in some cases he adopts the Euro- 
pean standpoint. And then he perishes in the gainsaying 
of Korah. Living and loafing on the income of his Ameri- 
can investments, the Europeanized American (like the Zuglese 
Ztalianato) becomes an international parasite. Belonging 
nowhere, he has renounced his duties to mankind. He has 
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aristocratic habits without social position. In his vague cos- 
mopolitanism he is a stranger in every land, but most of all 
in his own. 


The Message of Peace. 


Bid the din of battle cease! 
Folded be the wings of fire! 

Let your courage conquer peace,— 
Every gentle heart’s desire. 


Let the crimson flood retreat ! 
Blended in the arc of love, 

Let the flags of nations meet; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 


At the altar that we raise 
King and kaiser may bow down; 
Warrior-knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 


Blinding passion is subdued. 
Men discern their common birth, 
God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 


High and holy are the gifts 
He has lavished on the race,— 
Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Honor’s meed and beauty’s grace. 


As in Heaven’s bright face we look, 
Let our kindling souls expand ; 

Let us pledge, on Nature’s book, 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 

Let us read Christ’s better law,— 
Fellowship for all the world! 


—Julia Ward Howe, in the Sunday School Times. 


A Word for the Pulpit. 


BY ANNIE JOSEPHINE LEVI. 


In these days of inquiry, when the former halo surrounding 
past traditions has been gradually superseded by the stronger 
light of scientific investigation, and the doctrine of evolution 
is uppermost in the minds of thinking men, the pulpit stands 
forth as one of the most important factors in the shaping of 
modern civilization. We live in a restless age. We ask 
more questions and demand less vague interpretations of 
things sacred than of yore. It is the spirit of progress im- 
pelling us forward, and bidding us not pause until we have 
sifted the real from the ideal, without, however, neglecting 
to study the importance of each in its relations to human 
development. Thus must the great Bible be venerated ; for, 
amid records of miracle and legend, sublime truths shine 
forth from its pages, leaving their valuable impress upon this 
age as surely as the uncollected fragments served their mis- 
sion in the past. Our grandmothers in their time were 
happy specimens of pious women, but we are not prayerful 
like our progenitors. The effort of solving agitating prob- 
lems is not conducive to peaceful communing. Hence in 
religious matters we need a stimulus to keep us alive to the 
vital questions of this life and the hereafter. This does not 
remove the fact that there are reverent people in every com- 
munity; yet, to insure a goodly attendance at a place of 
worship, there must be a man in the pulpit possessing cer- 
tain qualities either of mind or person to attract the numbers 
thither. Thus the sermon has become the principal feature 
in the modern congregation,— first the sermon, then the 
choir. Personality plays an important part in the minis- 
terial career. The awkward, ill-dressed country parson may 
possess that indefinable sweetness of countenance or manner 
which may draw young as well as old toward him; while the 
city gentleman of the cloth may enter upon his duties with 
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bearing as polished as his shining boots, and yet may be. 
totally lacking in those necessary attributes which endear a 
preacher to his congregation. Who can measure the mighty 
magnetism in the persons of Henry Ward Beecher and 
Theodore Parker which brought throngs of hero-worshippers 
at their feet. 

That there are many types of congregations is evidenced 
by the specimens of humanity who flock to the various 
places of worship. Some admire a sermon denounced by 
others. Some attend from curiosity, others from religious 
emotion. The spiritual iconoclast meets the demands of his 
particular set of hearers; but woe to those standing upon the 
fatal brink of religious doubt who listen to the sensational 
preacher deriding virtue, making the sacred profane, or to 
him who caters to a passing whim of the public mind in 
order to attract members! Better a poor orator than an in- 
sincere man. 

The theme of the sermon is almost equal in importance to 
the personality of the speaker. Occasionally, an intellect- 
ually endowed man does not possess the gift of oratory; and’ 
yet his words contain perfect treasures of thought. Fortu- 
nately, the practice has been adopted by various ministers of 
circulating their printed sermons for the benefit of a larger 
public outside as well as for their own people,— an excellent 
method ; for none can tell where and when the good seed 
will be sown and the harvest reaped. : 

The foregoing is but a prelude to the main subject; 
namely, the lack of appreciation on the part of the general 
community for those who have their spiritual welfare in 
charge. There are good and bad in every calling; and in 
the priestly frame stands forth the picture of many a noble 
soul, who, though at times trampled upon by an ungrateful 
people, arise again and again to proclaim the truths of relig- 
ion as they understand and interpret them through the voice 
of their own honest convictions. These fearless ones set 
public opinion at naught; and, like the prophets of old, they 
will continue to denounce the evils of their time with un- 
flinching zeal. Are their efforts appreciated? Is their mis- 
sion regarded in the ennobling light it deserves? 

There are always sceptics; and evil influences are wrought 
by unbelievers who, often mentally gifted, would, if they 
guided instead of misguided, accomplish inestimable good. 

I was once told the story of a materialistic professor who 
on a voyage abroad met and became interested in a theologi- 
cal student about to enter upon his new duties. They had 
frequent conversations together, resulting at the end of the 
journey in the student’s determination to abandon his cher- 
ished ideal. . Under the influence of that man of earth, he 
was led to believe he had’ made a mistake. 

Many of us have at some period of our existence wandered 
in “a wilderness which lies between the lowland of unreason- 
ing faith and that spiritual upland where faith is the con- 
sequence of questions which have been frankly asked and 
rationally answered,” as Dr. George H. Hepworth char- 
acterizes doubt. Think of the momentous step in the life of 
the future minister ordained by Heaven (and he as human 
as any of us), the immense responsibility he is willing to 
assume as he stands upon the threshold of his sacred calling. 
And, when the decision is sealed between him and his Maker, 
there is no retreating from the onerous burdens awaiting 
him. It means not only labor of body, but oft anguish of 
soul. The preparation of the weekly sermon js but a small 
measure of his duties; and,.after earnest thought expended 
upon his chosen theme, he knows not whether his congrega- 
tion will be led to feel with him or whether he will be met by’ 
indifference, which means discouragement. And the sub- 
jects involved,— besides the demands of the time calling for 
a discussion of up-to-date questions, the preacher has to deal 
with life’s mighty problems, the unravelling of the mysteries 
of sin and death and immortality. He must clear away the 
tangled things of earth, uplifting the hearts of his hearers 
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Petarve trials and sorrows, and unfolding before their troubled 
gaze the heavens of resignation and peace. As chaplain, he 
comforts the unfortunate in the prisons and tries to lighten 
the darkness within. He offers his hand to the misguided 
as well as the poor, opening for them the avenues of honest 
labor and usefulness. This, besides congregational work in 
which he is expected to participate, with endless calls upon 
his time and pocket, and prepared to answer every summons 
whether his presence be required in the house of sorrow or 
that of rejoicing. 

We cannot fully estimate the neat of the ministerial 
career, nor can we too often show our appreciation of the 
patient toil involved. But we can work with our minister, 
and help him somewhat in his noble efforts, interesting our- 
selves in those philanthropic lines which he deems worthy, 
encouraging him by our personal presence at public devotion 
and congregational assemblies, and omitting no opportunity 
of expressing our gratitude for comforting words offered 
without stint by one who is ever ready to be a friend. 

May we learn to accept not lightly the lessons taught by 
our spiritual doctor, to value his labors as the result of 
severe and honest meditation, and bring to him the reward 
of a task worthily performed, creating thus a closer bond 
between pulpit and congregation! 


For the Christian Register. 


Inland. 


BY LILA FROST SPRAGUE. 


I. 


The day has passed into the west, 

The yellow fields have yielded up their sheaves. 
J hear the evening song of reapers 

And the low of cattle gathering to the fold; 
The soft leaves rustle, and the night-birds call; 
And peace lies all across the land. 


Father, I thank thee for it all,— 

For the yellow harvest and the twilight rest ; 
For these peaceful valleys where men dwell 
As in the hollow of thine hand |! 


Il. 


But, oh, to feel thy breath within the ocean’s breeze; 
To feel the salt spray dash upon my face; 

To hear the sea-gull’s cry and the deep surf roar; 
To let my heart leap out with the rushing tide, 

And my blood keep pace with the flowing wave; | 
To know again life’s fulness and its joy; 

To stand once more above the Golden Gate! 


Messianic Predictions. 


BY CRAWFORD HOWELL TOY. 


If the term “ Messianic” be understood to refer to general 
hopes of temporal salvation for the Israelite people, there 
are, undoubtedly, Messianic predictions in the Old Testa- 
ment. Such passages as Isa. ii. 2-5 (= Mic. iv. 1-4), xis, 
xlix., liii., lx., Zech. ix. 9, xiv., express the conviction of pious 
men that the religion of Yahweh would become the religion 
of the world, and that the nation would be rescued from its 
oppressors and dwell in its own land in peaceful prosperity, 
Other passages, such as Isa. xxxv., xl.—xlviii., relate to the 
return of the exiles from Babylonia to Canaan. ‘This per- 
sistent consciousness of absoluteness and universality is one 
of the most remarkable endowments of the later (exilic and 
post-exilic) Jewish community, and is, so far as I know, with- 
out a parallel in history. It sprang from an intense sense 
of the presence of God, and it is a phenomenon well worth 
study by all who are interested in the history of religion. 
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But not all passages cited in the New Testament as 
Messianic, and so regarded by the Christian Church, have 
a right to the name. The exegesis of the New Testament 
writers was anything but scientific. They drew their Mes- 
sianic quotations partly from the tradition of the time, partly 
from the conviction that Jesus, as Messiah, must be the 
fulfilment of all in the prophets and psalms that looked or 
seemed to look to the future. The king referred to in 
Mic. iv. 1-4 is the Messiah, according to the Targum (the 
Jewish Aramaic translation of the prophets), and, according 
to Matthew, is Jesus of Nazareth. The Fourth Gospel took 
Ps. xxii. and xxxiv. to be Messianic, and finds, in the life of 
Jesus, the fulfilment of certain of their sayings (Jno. xix. 24, 
36). Whether a given prediction refers to the salvation of 
Israel, and, if so, in what sense, is an exegetical question to 
be determined by the wording and the context. As an 
example, we may take the famous Immanuel passage, Isa. 
vii. 14, quoted in Matt. i. 22, 23. 

King Ahaz, in anticipation of an attack by the combined 
forces of Israel and Syria, is superintending the fortification 
of Jerusalem. He has determined to call in the aid of the 
Assyrians (2 Kings xvi. 7). The prophet Isaiah was op- 
posed to such foreign alliances, holding that they would bring 
religious disaster to Judah, and also, as seems probable, re- 
garding them as politically dangerous. He comes to the 
king, assures him that he has nothing to fear from the 
impending attack, and urges him to rely solely on the God 
of the nation, suggesting that he ask a sign from Yahweh as 
a pledge of his aid. The prophet, however, was a young 
man (it was the year B.c. 734), as yet unknown and without 
authority ; and the king, who had made up his mind, puts 
the suggestion aside with a slighting remark. Then Isaiah 
turns on him with a prediction of what his policy would lead 
to. “Since,” said he, “you reject the aid of Yahweh and 
appeal to Assyria, then Assyria you shall have. But it will 
be in the form of an Assyrian invasion, which will so effectu- 
ally destroy the crops that men will have to live on what the 
wilderness furnishes,— the honey of wild bees and the milk 
and butter of flocks. And this will come to pass soon, 
before a child born to-day (ver. 14) shall have reached 
years of maturity.” The prediction is obviously meant for 
the time then present,— it refers to something that Ahaz 
himself should see. Further, it is not a promise, but a threat. 
The king’s disobedience has roused Yahweh’s anger, and 
Yahweh will send punishment in the form of a destructive 
Assyrian invasion (so also viii. 8, if the word ‘‘ Immanuel ” 
there be genuine). Ver. 16 appears to be an interpola- 
tion,— the insertion of a scribe who thought that the pre- 
diction ought to point to the destruction of Damascus 
(B.c. 732), and that of Samaria (B.c. 722). What the 
prophet i is talking of is the invasion of Judah, as is expressly 
stated in the rest of the chapter (ver. 17-25). What, then, 
is the sign that Yahweh gives Ahaz? It is stated in ver. 
14, 15, which may be paraphrased thus: If any young 
woman (here a married woman) to whom a son shall be 
born at this time shall name him Immanuel (God is with us), 
as expression of her belief that Yahweh will bless his people, 
then the boy, so far from witnessing national prosperity, will 
share in a great national calamity,— his food will be. butter 
and honey, the products of the uncultivated land for agri- 
cultural work will cease. It happened that in the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament the Hebrew word meaning 
“young woman” was, by some strange slip, rendered by a 
word meaning “ virgin”; and the writer of the first chapter of 
Matthew followed the Greek instead of the Hebrew. Prob- 
ably this error of translation in the Septuagint had much to 
do with the creation of the church doctrine of the super- 
natural birth of Jesus. There is no trace of this doctrine in 
Paul’s writings or in the Gospel of Mark. Isaiah’s pre- 
diction of an invasion was fulfilled, but, so far as we know, ~ 
not till the year B.¢. 701 (2 Kings xviii. 13-16, Isa, i. 8). 
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Governor Andrew.* 


BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, 


In asking me to speak of our great war governor, you do 
not, I hope, forget that, having myself lived outside of the 
sphere of politics, I find myself better able to speak of the 
man as I have known him in private than of the details of 
his public services. I first knew him as a fellow-member of 
the Church of the Disciples and as a most genial visitor at 
my house. He entered into the spirit of every social occa- 
sion. He was with us sometimes at our rural retreat on 
Newport Island, far from the shores of fashionable life. I 
had the honor of entertaining in this place the members of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. While we 
were all busy with preparations for the reception of these 
eminent persons, Mr. Andrew — he was not as yet governor 
— offered to compound for the company a pleasing bev- 
erage. He took off his coat, and went to work with lemons, 
sugar, and other ingredients, and was very near being found 
in his shirt-sleeves by those of the scientists who were first 
upon the ground. 

At another time we were arranging some tableaux for one 
of my “children’s parties,” and had chosen the subjects 
from Thackeray’s fairy tale of the “ Rose and the Ring.” I 
came to our friend in some perplexity, and said, “ Dear Mr. 
Andrew, in the tableaux this evening Dr. Howe is to per- 
sonate ‘ Cut us off Heads off’: would you be willing to pose 
as Prince Bulbo?” “By all means,” was the response. I 
brought the book; and Mr. Andrew studied and imitated 
the costume of the prince, even to the neck-tie and the rose 
in his buttonhole. 

These familiar recollections carry me back to a period 
preceding the great cataclysm which so summarily altered 
the aspect of our national life. 

While the political sky was darkening and the thunder of 
war was dimly rumbling in the air, Dr. Howe said to me one 
day, “Andrew is going to be governor of Massachusetts.” 
In the years that followed, he as well as we had little time 
for merry-making. My first recollection of him in war-time 
concerns the attack made upon the United States troops as 
they were passing through Baltimore. The telegram sent 
by him to the mayor of that city seemed to give an earnest 
of what we might expect from him. He requested that the 
bodies of our soldiers who had fallen in the streets should 
be tenderly cared for, and sent to their State, Massachusetts. 
We were present when these bodies were received at King’s 
Chapel burial-ground, and could easily see how deeply the 
governor was moved at the sad sight of the coffins draped 
with the national flag. This occasion drew from me the 
poem beginning,— 


“Weave no more silks, ye Lyons looms, 
To deck our girls for gay delights: 
The crimson flower of battle blooms 

And solemn marches fill the nights.” 


_ I spoke just now of Governor Andrew’s early interest in 
the Church of the Disciples. I find that at the time when 
its pastor’s exchanging pulpits with Theodore Parker alien- 
ated from him a part of his congregation this stanch friend 
strongly opposed the views of the seceders, and at a meet- 
ing called in connection with the movement made so elo- 
quent a plea against it as to move his hearers to tears. 

Very generous was his conduct in the case of John Brown, 
who lay in a Southern prison, about to be tried for his life, 
without counsel and without money. Mr. Andrew, on be- 
coming acquainted with his condition, telegraphed to emi- 
nent lawyers in Washington to engage them for the defence 
of the prisoner, and made himself responsible for the legal 
expenses of the case, amounting to thirteen hundred dollars. 


* An address given before the American Unitarian Association, May 30, 1899. 
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He was elected Governor of Massachusetts in 1860, and his 
forethought and sagacity were soon shown in the course of 
action instituted by him to prepare the State for immediate 
and active participation in the military movements which 
he felt to be near at hand. The measures then taken by 
him were much derided; but, when the crisis came, the heart 
of the public went out to him in gratitude, for every emer- 
gency had been thought out and provided for. 

The governor now became a very busy man, indeed. Who 
can number the hurried journeys which he made between 
Boston and Washington, when his counsel was imperatively 
demanded in the one place and no less needed in the other? 
These fatigues, which continued throughout the war, never 
disturbed the serenity of his countenance, always luminous 
with cheerfulness. They were, no doubt, undermining his 
bodily vigor ; but his devotion to public duty was such that 
he was well content to spend and be spent in its fulfilment. _ 

I was present at the State House when Governor Andrew 
presented to the legislature of Massachusetts the parting gift 
of Theodore Parker,— the gun which his grandfather had 
carried at the battle of Lexington. After a brief but very 
appropriate address the governor pressed the gun to his lips 
before giving it into the keeping of the official guardian of 
such treasures. 

This scene was caricatured in one of the public prints of 
the time. I remember it as most impressive. 

The governor was an earnest Unitarian and a charter 
member of the Church of the Disciples. His religious sym- 
pathies, however, outwent all sectarian limits. He prized 
and upheld the truly devout spirits, wherever found, and de- 
lighted in the Methodism of Father Taylor. He used to 
say, “ When I want to enjoy.a good warm time, I go to 
Brother Grimes’s colored church.” 

Although himself a Protestant of the Protestants, he enter- 
tained a sincere esteem for individuals among the Catholic 
clergy. Among these I remember Father Finotti as one of 
whom he often spoke, and who was sometimes a guest at his 
table. When Mme. Ristori made her first visit to this 
country, Father Finotti entertained her one day at dinner, 
inviting also Governor and Mrs. Andrew. The governor 
told me afterward that he enjoyed this meeting very much, 
and described some song or recitation which the great act- 
ress gave at table, and which the aged priest heard with 
emotion, recalling the days of his youth and the dear land of 
his birth. 

Once, when he was with us at our summer home, my hus- 
band suddenly proposed that we should hold a Sunday ser- 
vice in the shade of our beautiful valley. This was on the 
Sunday morning itself, and the time admitted of no prepara- 
tion. I had with me neither hymnal nor book of sermons, 
and was rather at a loss how to carry out my husband’s de- 
sign. The governor at once came to my assistance. He 
gave the Scripture lessons from memory, and deaconed out 
the lines of a favorite hymn,— 


* The dove let loose in eastern skies, 
Returning fondly home.” 


This we sang to the best of our ability. The governor had 
in memory some writing of his own appropriate to the occa- 
sion; and, all joining in the Lord’s prayer, the simple and 
beautiful rite was accomplished. 

The record of our State during the war was a proud one. 
The repeated calls for men and for money were always 
promptly and generously answered. And this promptness 
was greatly forwarded by the energy and patriotic vigilance 
I heard much of this at the time, espe- 
cially from my husband, who was greatly attached to the 
governor, and who himself took an intense interest in all 
the operations of the war. 

I am glad to remember that our house was one of the 
places in which Governor Andrew used to take refuge, when 
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the need of rest became imperative. Having, perhaps, 
passed much of the night at the State House, receiving tele- 
grams and issuing orders, he would sometimes lie down on 
a sofa in my drawing-room, and snatch a brief nap before 
dinner would be announced. I was in Washington several 
times when he was there; and I owe to him the great interest 
of an interview with the President, Abraham Lincoln, which 
he arranged for Dr. Howe and myself. It is pleasant to me 
to remember these two men together. The time was at the 
very height of the war, and, I may add, at the very depth of 
its discouragements. The President’s face was in shadow, 
his blue eyes kindly in expression, but very grave. Andrew’s 
face was luminous, as it always was, with the geniality of 
his sanguine temperament, which was maintained by his 


absolute faith in the triumph of principles. 


I remember that the governor was sometimes impatient of 
the easy manner in which Mr. Seward would talk of the then 
state of things, saying: “ This war cannot possibly last. It 
is like a quarrel between my wife and me. It must be made 
up very soon.” We all remember how little this prophecy 
of prompt termination fulfilled itself. 

The governor had many personal friends in Washington. 
Among these was the aged statesman, Montgomery Blair. I 
had the pleasure of dining at Silver Spring, Mr. Blair’s 
residence, in company with the governor and Mrs, Andrew. 

TI seemed to live in and along with the war, while it was in 
progress, and to follow all its ups and downs, its good and 
ill fortune with these two brave men, Dr. Howe and Governor 
Andrew. Neither of them for a moment doubted the final 
result of the struggle, but with both I was often very sad 
and much discouraged. Andrew was especially distressed at 
the disastrous retreat in the Wilderness, when medicines, 
stores, and even wounded soldiers were necessarily left 
behind. He said of this, “ When I read the accounts of it, 
I thought that the bottom had dropped out of everything.” 
He was not alone in feeling thus. 

While Governor Andrew held himself at the command of 
the government, and was ready to answer every call from the 
White House with his presence, he was no less persistent in 
the visitations required in his own State. Of some of these 
I can speak from personal experience, having often had the 
pleasure of accompanying him and Mrs. Andrew in such 
excursions. I went twice with the gubernatorial party to 
attend the Agricultural Fair at Barnstable. The first time 
we were the guests of Mr. Finney, the veteran editor of a 
Barnstable paper. On another occasion we visited Berk- 
shire, and were entertained at Greenfield, North Adams, and 
Stockbridge. Dress parades were usually held at these 
times. How well I have in mind the governor’s appearance 
as, in his military cloak, wearing scrupulously white kid 
gloves, he walked from rank to rank, receiving the salute of 
the men, and returning it with great good-humor! He evi- 
dently enjoyed these meetings very much. His staff con- 
sisted of several young men of high position in the com- 
munity, who were most agreeable companions,— John Quincy 
Adams, Henry Lee, handsome Harry Ritchie, and one or 
two others whose names I do not recall. In the jollity of 
these outings the governor did not forget to visit the public 
institutions, prisons, reform schools, insane asylums, etc. 
His presence carried cheer and sunshine into the most 
dreary places, and his deep interest in humanity made itself 
felt everywhere. 

From an early period in the war he saw that the emanci- 
pation of the negroes of the South was imperatively de- 
manded to insure the success of the North. It had always 
been a moral obligation. It had now become a military 
necessity. When the act was consummated, he not only re- 
joiced in it, but bent all his energies upon the support of the 
President in an act so daring and so likely to be deprecated 
by the half-hearted. His efforts to this end were not con- 
fined to his own State, He did much to promote unity of 
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opinion and concert in action among the governors of other 
States. He strongly advocated the organization of colored’ 
regiments, and the first of these that reached the field of 
battle came from his State. 

All of us, I suppose, have met with people who are demo- 
cratic in theory, but who in practical life prefer to remain in 
relation mostly with individuals of their own or a superior 
class. Our great governor’s democracy was not founded on 
intellectual conviction alone. It was a democracy of taste 
and of feeling. I say of taste, because he discerned the 
beauty of life which is often found among the lowly, the 
faithfulness of servants, the good ambition of working people 
to do their best with hammer and saw, with needle and 
thread. He earnestly desired that people of all degrees, high 
and low, rich and poor, should enjoy the blessings of civili- 
zation, should have their position of use and of honor in the 
great human brotherhood. And it was this sweet and sin- 
cere humanity of heart which gave him so wide and varied 
a sphere of influence. He could confer with the cook in 
her kitchen, with the artisan at his task, with the convict in 
his cell, and always leave behind him an impression of kind- 
ness and sympathy. I have often in my mind compared 
society to a vast orchestra, which, properly led, gives 
forth a heavenly music, and which, ill conducted, utters only 
harsh and discordant sounds. The true leader of the orches- 
tra has the music in his mind. He can read the intricate 
scroll which is set up before him; and so the army of melody 
responds to his tap, and instrument after instrument wakes 
at his bidding and is silent at his command. 

I cannot help thinking of Governor Andrew as such a 
leader. In his heart he had written the music of the law of 
love. Before his eyes was the scroll of the great designs of 
Providence. And so, being at peace in himself, he promoted 
peace and harmony among those with whom he had to do. 
Unanimity of action during the war, unanimity of consent 
and of rejoicing when peace came. 

So beneficent a presence has rarely shown itself among us. 
I trust that something of its radiance will continue to en- 
lighten our national counsels and to. cheer our hearts with the 
great hope which made him great. 


Spiritual Life. 


“What she could,” not what she could not do, not what 
she thought might be done, not what she would like to do, 
not what she would do if she had more time, not what some- 
body else thought she ought to do, but “ what she could.”— 
W. A. Shipman. 


ze 


Keep faith with thy fairest ideal unto \the perfect day. 
Thou canst not know how many souls stand in the ray that 
passes through thee, waiting, hungering, thirsting, groping, 
for that next step which thy lamp alone can reveal unto them. 
Frinities and Sanctities. 

oe 
PRAYER. 


Heavenly Father, we thank thee for the inner strength and 
abiding gain which come to mind and conscience in our daily 
toil, and in all the discipline of our active life. We thank 
thee for the relations of mutual interest, of help and depend- 
ence, and all the common aims and purposes in which we 
work together, so that we can none of us live to ourselves 
alone, but must give and receive, must teach and learn, and 
take thought for each other. Help us in all this to be just 
and considerate, to be careful lest in anything we trespass 
against thy law of charity and brotherly love, that we may do 
our own work in honor and faithfulness, and find in it all a 
way of serving our brethren on earth, of serving thee, our 
Father in heaven. Amen. 
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The Future of Trusts. 


It is idle to think of returning to those meth- 
ods of production that have gone by. The 
cobbler will never again make our shoes, nor 
the blacksmith the horse-shoe nails. The sail- 
- ing vessel must go with the ox, with the churn, 
and the horse-car. It is useless to cry, “Back- 
ward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight.” 
The modern factory with its thousand advan- 
tages has the law of evolution forits justification. 
Despite all its faults, it has sufficient merit to 
warrant us in believing that it has come to stay. 

The alternative of trusts cannot be state 
socialism. State socialism is the control by the 
state of a// the means of production. The 
remedy is worse than the disease. It is a total 
misconception of the duties and functions of 
the state. For the state to deny to individuals 
or even to corporations the right to produce is 
such an interference with the rights of the indi- 
vidual that the American people -would not tol- 
erate it, nor even the serious discussion of it. 
The intelligent laboring classes themselves 
would resent the intrusion upon their personal 
liberty and rights. 

State socialism is not the control by the 
state of the public-service corporations, such as 
electric lighting, gas, water-works, trolley line 
etc. For the state to keep within its own con- 
trol the public utilities or public franchises, and 
even to enlarge the scope of its duties, such as 
stocking streams, protecting forests, providing 
for the dependants, deficients, and delinquents 
of society in a more careful and tender way,— 
all this is not state socialism, nor a step in that 
direction. There is no marked advance toward 
state socialism in any civilized nation on earth. 
No one should confuse state socialism and 
Christian socialism. When Christian good will 
becomes economic good will, state socialism will 
not be needed; and until such time state social- 
ism could never be made operative. Every at- 
tempt to make people righteous by legislative 
enactment or sober by act of parliament must 
fail as signally as the attempt to make them 
holy by ecclesiastical machinery. Good will is 
not the fruitage of force power. 

If the alternative of trusts is nol state BRE i 
ism, will it be municipal socialism? It cannot 
be denied that there has been a great growth 
in the study of the development of the munici- 
pality,—its scope and functions. The city of to- 
day is a subject of deepest import and. widest 
significance. The preservation of order, the 
detection and prevention of crime, the enforce- 
ment of law, are clearly, as they always have 
been, the functions of government; but to these 
have been added some municipal functions that, 
in this country at least, are new. Public chari- 
ties are widening out to include public baths, 
poor relief, care of dependent children, hospi- 
tals and medical aid, free lodging-houses, labor 
bureaus, potato farms. Education is enlarged 
to include persons of all ages, and technical 
schools must be supported. Recreation de- 
mands public parks and bands of music as well 
as public schools, libraries, art galleries. The 
industrial functions of the municipality may ex- 
tend to pawn shops, to street railways, electric 
lighting, savings-banks, and even to restaurants; 
but we shall not even then have passed under 
the power and dominion of scientific socialism. 
Municipal socialism must ever be limited by 
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the only legal limitations of the municipality. 
As a centre tor economic forces or social forces 
that are unique in comparison with rural com- 
munities, the city, as the legal and local agent 
of the state, must not be lost sight of. The 
farmer will not enact laws that the city council 
or board of aldermen would favor: hence munic- 
ipal socialism cannot exist apart from state so- 
cialism, and independent of it. When the city 
was the state, it might have been different, for 
the city had no legal superior; but now the city 
derives its charter rights from the state, and, 
unless state socialism is an accomplished fact, 
municipal socialism is a dream. 

The future of trusts must be along the same 
line of evolution that gave them birth, but they 
may pass out of the hands of the few into the 
control of the many. 

The industrial system of the twentieth cen- 
tury is now in its vealy condition. It is dis- 
turbed with the ills that beset all new things. 
The mumps and the measles and chicken-pox 
are incident to childhood ; and the same is true 
of corporations, of business enterprises, and of 
industrial systems. 

Large co-operative and competitive corpora- 
tions whose profits accrue in part to the work- 
ers as an incentive to industry, whose stock is 
owned by the producers themselves, not by the 
idle and investing classes alone, may succeed 
the present trust system. England is making 
already a marvellous headway in this direction 
that is a prophecy of the future. Co-operation 
that reduces costs to consumers; removes the 
most hateful features of competition, but pre- 
serves its advantages; rewards the producers 
and incites them to their best effort, and that 
asks for no intervention of state or municipality 
for an artificial prop, but gives free play to the 
individual,—such an industrial system must 
surely come, and it will be the dawn of a new 
era in production. Work will be honorable; 
the producers of material things will be es- 
teemed equally with the thought-makers ; there 
will be an open field for all. This, at least, is 
ahealthy hope for the future of America’s 
industries.— The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Her Vision. 


The day of visions is not wholly past: 
God still reveals himself to those whose 
hearts are open, and his word moves them to 
new duties. A woman naturally shy and 
reserved, except with those she knew best, 
told one day how the change came :— 

“‘T had been down our street one after- 
noon,’’ she said, ‘‘in my usual fashion, 
speaking only to those whom I could not 
avoid. I thought nothing of it then; but, 
when I reached home, I still seemed to see 
the street as it had been when I passed 
through it. A group of children were play- 
ing on the sidewalk. The little German at 
the corner was mowing his lawn, his eyes bent 
gravely to his task. Further down the street 
old Mrs. Barrows was sitting at her window, 
looking wistfully out into the world where 
she never could walk again. Just beyond, 
a little woman was leaning over the gate with 
an anxious face; and silently down the other 
side came a still figure in heavy black. I 
knew them all, and—I had passed by sq 
quickly! ; 
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‘*And then I saw Christ go down the 
street,—down my street and in my steps. 
But, oh, the difference! I saw the child 
faces lifted to him, and the little, warm 
hands clinging about him. I saw him stop 
and speak to the old German, and I knew by 
the lighting of the heavy face that he had 
said some word about the boy who had just 
left home. I saw him stop and tell Mrs. 
Barrows that little Elizabeth Hill was better, 
and that the apple blossoms were in bloom. 
I saw him quiet the anxious little mother 
with a promise to send home the baby run- 
away. I saw his tender look and touch for 
the sorrowful figure in black. 

‘*There was no miracle,—nothing that I 
could not have done, no word that I could 
not have spoken. But, when I saw the dif- 
ference, I said that, God helping me, I 
would never again go blindly down my 
street. ’’ —/orward. : 


Summer Rain. 


I said, ‘‘ Blue heaven,”’ — oh, it was beautiful! — 
“Send me a tent to shut me to myself: 

I am all lonely for my soul, that wanders 

Weary, bewildered, beckoned by thy depths; 

The white, round clouds, great bubbles of creamy snow 
Thy luscious sunshine, like some ripe, gold fruit; 

Thy songs of birds, and wind warm with the flowers.” 


And there swept down (oh, it was beautiful ! ) 

A tent of silver rain, that fell like a veil 

Shutting me in to think all quiet thoughts, 

And feel the vibrant thrill of shadowy wings 

That fluttered, checking their swift flight, and hear, 
Though with no syllable of earthly music, 


A voice of melody unutterable. 
—E. R. Silt. 


Literature. 


Psychology and Life.* 


There is a refreshing frankness in the an- 
nouncement which Prof. Miinsterberg makes 
concerning his intentions. He writes and 
publishes because he has something which he 
wishes to say, and he does not care whether 
those who are not interested in his purposes 
read his book or not. He says: ‘‘I do not 
want to entertain by these papers. I want to 
fight,—to fight against dangers which I see 
in our public life and our education, in art 
and science; and only those who intend seri- 
ous and consistent thought ought to take up 
this unamusing book.’’ Not without reason, 
he begs the indulgence of his reader for ‘‘the 
style of a foreigner who is a beginner in the 
use of .English.’’ Underneath what first 
seems to be a clear English style there is 
something of the obscurity which we are 
wont to associate with German thought. 

There are five chapters in which psychol- 
ogy is discussed in its relations with life, 
physiology, education, art, history, and mys- 
ticism. He renders an eminent service to 
the lay reader by drawing more strictly than 
most writers on the subject have done the 
lines which mark off psychology from physi- 
ology and other sciences. In the most un- 


mistakable terms, he declares ‘‘that psychol-° 


ogists, in their work of analysis and research 
into the constitution of the psychical facts, 


*PsycHotocy AND Lire. By Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $2, 
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have not the slightest reason for inquiring 
into any accompanying brain  process.’’ 


‘While giving all due honor to the study of 


physiology, he refuses to resolve the mind 
into physical factors. 

The essay of most immediate interest to 
many of our readers will be the last one, 
**Psychology and Mysticism,’’ delivered at 
the Unitarian Ministers’ Institute at Buffalo. 


In the true spirit of the fighter which he pro- 


claims at the beginning of his book, he not 
only defines the limits of psychology, but 
attacks the conclusions reached by the so- 
cieties for psychical research. He declares 
that he avoids their séances because he is 
“only a psychologist, not a detective,’’ and 
says that, while reading a hundred volumes of 
evidence published by the societies, he found 


himself in ‘‘an endless desert of absolute stu- 


pidity.’” We have barely hinted at the 
many points of contact with current thought 
where Prof. Miinsterberg not only shows him- 
self as a fighter, but will also arouse the 
fighting spirit in others. 


METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF SPIRITUAL 
Heatinc. By Horatio Dresser, author of 
The Power of Silence, etc. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Mr. Dresser 
is the most convincing writer of a school 
which has a wide range, from his own ex- 
pression to that of ‘‘Mother Eddy’’ of the 
Christian Scientist formation. He writes 
very pleasantly, and much of his matter 
seems to us entirely rational,—better, how- 
ever, as meat for strong men than as milk for 
babes; better where there is the judicial 
mind to take and leave than where all is 
swallowed, as Dr. Talmage said the Bible 
should be, ‘‘at one gulp, like a ripe straw- 
berry,’’ showing that strawberries are good 
berries wasted upon him. Mr. Dresser is 
explicit in his denial of his connection with 
the Christian Scientists, for much the same 
reasons as those of Dr. Savage in declining 
to call himself a Spiritualist. And yet, as 
Dr. Savage accepts the characteristic Spirit- 
ualist doctrine of inter-mundane communica- 
tion, so Mr. Dresser accepts the characteris- 
tic doctrine of mental healing. But his ex- 
planation of it is not that of the Christian 
Scientists, upon whose methods of thought 
and speech he has some genial criticisms that 
are well conceived. We find, however, in 
his own exposition something, and not a 
little, of that apparent simplicity and real 
vagueness which has often troubled us in the 
expositions of the Christian Scientists. Our 
general impression is that all these people are 
dealing with certain realities of psychological 
and physical experience which transcend all 
their explanations, and which are about as 
dangerous to fool with as nitro-glycerine or 
liquid air would be if treated like soda- 
water or good milk. 


FACING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Our 
Country: Its Power and its Peril. By James 
M. King. New York: American Union 
League Society.—The disease vulgarly known 
as ‘‘big-head’’ has a very serious and pain- 
ful exhibition in that part of this royal, if 
not imperial, octavo of six hundred and forty 
pages which celebrates ‘‘the power’’ of 


America, It is for nothing if not for expan- 
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sion; and, as if expansion, like charity, began 
at home, the book itself is a piece of lit- 
erary expansion of the most portentous kind. 
But the real animus of the book is not dis- 
closed in that part of the book which cele- 
brates the ‘‘power’’ of America, but in that 
part which expatiates upon its ‘‘peril.’’ 
This is ‘threatened by ‘‘Politico-ecclesias- 
tical Romanism,’’ concerning which we have 
several hundred pages. They contain a great 
deal of truth, of which it cannot be said that 
‘fall is well and wisely put.’’ Much of it is 
put with heat and violence; and the whole, 
taken together, seems to us likely to do more 
harm than good. So far the American spirit 
has been the hammer, and not the metal tak- 
ing shape under its ringing blows. The met- 
aphor is not a good one to express influences 
that are for the most part quiet in their oper- 
ation. But it is certain that our institutions 
have had a disintegrating and dissolving in- 
fluence upon the Roman Catholic faith built 
up from our soil. Considering the number 
of Roman Catholics that have come to this 
country, the present number is not alarming. 
That the genius of Rome and America are 
diametrically opposed we cannot but believe, 
but that the latter will eventually triumph we 
have little fear. It will do so the more 
surely in proportion as we abjure the methods 
of this book. It will do so the sooner if the 
papacy persists in carrying things, as latterly 
the pope has done, with a high hand. The 
more conciliatory its methods, the more 
ample will be its success in keeping its 
American sheep contented and obedient 
within the fold of the great Church of the 
false Isidorian Decretals and the sham Apos- 
tolical Constitutions. 


GEN. SHERMAN. (‘‘Great Commanders 
Series.’?) By Gen. Manning F. Force. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is a 
thoroughly good presentation of a great sub- 
ject. Certain parts of it are written by Gen. 
J. D. Cox, and nothing could speak more 
favorably for Gen. Force’s work than the fact 
that it is not put to shame by Gen. Cox’s; 
for no one has handled these matters more 
successfully than Gen. Cox. His parts are 
those ‘‘from the expedition to Meridian to 
the setting out upon the march to the sea, 
and the entire period subsequent to the re- 
view in Washington at the close of the war.’’ 


The limits of his work should have been in-| 


dicated in their due places as well as in the 
preface, especially as no ‘‘Meridian’’ is to 
be found in the index,—one of those strange 
omissions of which indexes furnish so many, 
tempting to the use of vivid Scriptural lan- 
guage by the unconverted man. The first sen- 
tence in a book is generally the worst, and 
here we have no exception to the rule: 
‘*William Tecumseh Sherman came from 
brainy ,stock.’’ Happily, this vile word 
‘*brainy’’ is no index pointing to an average 
cheap vulgarity of style. It leads us to ex- 
pect the worst, and we are pleasantly disap- 
pointed. The book is addressed throughout 
to full-grown men, and makes no concessions 
to the taste of boys formed on the Henty 
books and others of their genus. Of its 
fourteen chapters twelve are devoted to the 
war. These present a course of great events 
in a clear and impressiye manner and the 
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actions and character of Gen. Sherman, with- 
out fulsome eulogy, the writer trusting them 
to shine by their own light. We are con- 
stantly in the presence of a strong and very 
interesting personality,—a man whose words 
are forcible, first cousins of his acts. The 
rough shell had the sweetest kemel imagin- 
able, and in no other respect does he attract 
us so much as in his relations to Gen. Grant. 
The annals of war or peace record few things 
more beautiful than the mutual relations of 
these two great captains of our armies in the 
great war. 


EacH LIFE UNFULFILLED. By Anna 
Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25.—Miss Ray is one of our best writers 
for girls; and the spirit and life of Teddy: 
Her Book, also published this year, hav- 
made it a gratifying success. It is no won- 
der, perhaps, that she has aspired to write 
for a more mature circle; but, judging from 
the new book, her best work is likely to be 
done in the lines first chosen. Nevertheless, 
this is a pleasant, well-written story. Its 
interest centres about a young woman, ear- 
nest, impulsive, lovable, who studies music 
in New York, and whose perseverance con- 
quers obstacles of various kinds, until at last 
she becomes a famous singer. As the title 
of the book indicates, she falls short of the 
highest success (though there is no reason 
why that should not be gained in time) ; and 
her comparative failure comes ‘‘because she 
has not learned to suffer,’’ as her old teacher 
says to himself. The other unfulfilled life 
is that of a blind author, whose great book 
seems to have brought him success, but 
whose unspoken love for the unsuspecting 
singer, who has meanwhile married his 
cousin, leaves him unsatisfied. This gives 
little hint of the story itself, but indicates 
its central thought, which is: ‘‘It isn’t a 
question of success or failure for any of us. 
All we can do is to make the very most of 
what fate sends us, . . . and keep on trying 
to make over our failures into successes.’’ 
It is a bright, attractive story, especially for 
young people. 


VassaR STUDIES. By Julia A. Schwartz. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25.— 
The best thing about these stories of college 
girls is that they are written from the college 
girl’s own point of view. These are not 
studies of remembered types, dressed up with 
reflections drawn from later experience. The 
college girl takes herself seriously, even when 
she goes in for ‘all-round development’’ 
rather than honors; and it is quite fair for 
her biographer to do likewise. Each paper 
emphasizes a characteristic element or quality 
of student life, which might perhaps be 
duplicated in every college in the country, but 
which is shown here as affected by the spirit 
and personality of modern Vassar. The char- 
acters are well drawn, and we are sorry to 
lose sight of them so quickly. If they re- 
appeared oftener in successive chapters, it 
would give a certain unity to the book that 
is always agreeable. The types chosen are 
representative, including the girl who wants 
to be popular, the genius, the girl who goes 
in for athletics, and the one to whom the 
honor of her class is the first thing ta be con- 
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sidered. Perhaps the best chapters are those 
entitled ‘‘The Career of a Radical’’» and 
**One of the Girls,’’ in both of which the 
climax comes with something of dramatic 
force. The book will be entertaining to all 
who sympathize with the earnest, self-respect- 
ing young woman of the period, while neither 
exaggerating nor underestimating the training 
a college may give. 


THE PEDAGOGUES. By Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.25.—This story of the Harvard Summer 
School will be especially interesting to those 
who can enjoy the local flavor and appreciate 
the quiet, impersonal reflections on things 
Cantabrigian. The love-story of the book is 
subordinated to a study of the effect these 
different characters, temporarily brought into 
contact, have on each other, and to their 
relation with the general plan of the Summer 
School. The central figure of the book, a 
young woman from Peru, Ohio, is far worse 
than Daisy Miller ever was in her disregard 
of conventionalities and her wondrous lack 
of common sense in her relations with the 
young instructor of English A. Equally 
realistic is her lover from the same town,— 
a man who writes poetry and fancies himself 
a genius, and regrets the time wasted in 
Cambridge, where his talent is not appreci- 
ated. Mr. Pier has been at no more pains 
to make the Eastern instructor thoroughly 
attractive than the undisciplined ‘‘ pilgrims, ’’ 
as summer visitors to Cambridge and Con- 
cord are locally called; but, at least, the 
former is in a fair way to grow, while the 
closing word from the Western poet is that he 
has had two poems published (not at adver- 
tising rates) in the Peru Weekly Messenger, 
and that he feels he is to be crowned with 
success eventually. 


HERMIONE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—This volume 


does not give us the first squeeze of the 
grapes, nor even the second; but, neverthe- 
less, the wine is good. There is the same 
high spirit here as in the two previous vol- 
umes, but few poems equal to the best of 
those which were therein contained. One 
that comes quite up to their highest level is 
**Things that will not Die.’’ The one called 
‘*Sunday’’ will, we foresee, add one to the 
list of things to which we frequently recur 
for introductory inspirations on the seventh 
day. Most exquisite is ‘‘The Life Nat- 
ural,’’ and most inspiriting, ‘‘On Second 
Thought.’’ There are many good as these. 
Sill is our American Clough in a much 
clearer sense than generally belongs to such 
comparisons. He has Clough’s ‘‘faith in 
honest doubt.’’ The last poem in the book, 
‘*Roland,’’ might just as well have been 
spelled ‘‘Rowland’’; for it is clearly auto- 
biographical,—a report of Mr. Sill’s spirit- 
ual experience. Here was a man who 
doubted whether he believed enough to preach 
in a Unitarian pulpit, and he has been in- 
spiring our preachers for the last thirty 
years; and he will furnish them with some 
of their noblest inspirations for a much 
longer time to come, 
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Tue DreyFus Story. By Richard W. 
Hale. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co,—The 
main facts of the Dreyfus case are no more 
difficult of comprehension, when fairly stated, 
than they would be if made the basis of a 
novel for summer reading; but the complica- 
tions of the Jegal situation, the technicali- 
ties that have led to court decisions not clear 
to one unfamiliar with French law, and the 
ever-increasing number of persons involved 
render this clear, concise, interesting state- 
ment of the case unusually welcome. Any- 
thing more mysterious than M. Bertillon’s 
diagram of proof by which he elaborated his 
‘*final and definitive theory’’ that the border- 
eau was an imitation by Dreyfus of his own 
handwriting can hardly be imagined. It is 
true that he has recently abandoned it, be- 
cause he found no one could understand it; 
but Mr. Hale tells us that the new one has 
not been current long enough for any one to 
understand that, either. Fortunately, this 
matters little at the present stage of the case; 
and Mr. Hale has succeeded otherwise in 
making the matter as clear as could be de- 
sired. 


THE RECOVERED CONTINENT. By Oto 
Mundo. Columbus, Ohio: The Harper-Os- 
good Company.—This fantastic romance nar- 
rates the extraordinary experiences of a man 
who becomes dead to the world in 1874, and 
begins life again in 1926, young enough in 
appearance to pass as the son of his own 
grandson. The author has given free rein to 
his fancy in picturing the condition of men 
and of nations at that period, and he describes 
the great event of the time as being the 
Chinese invasion and conquest of the world. 
The confusion of living in two distinct 
periods of time is intensified in this case, 
since the supposed narrator, who tells his 
story in the first person, is himself uncer- 
tain how much is reality and how much a 
dream. His final conclusion seems to be 
that he exists in both centuries, and that by 
falling asleep for an instant in his laboratory 
he can pass at will from one to the other, 
‘Sapparently singled out from his fellows to 
be the sport of the Higher Intelligences. ’’ 


Miscellaneous. 


A Matter of Business, issued by the Advance 
Publishing Company of Chicago, includes 
three stories written by Rev. W. C. Stiles. 
They are stories touching on certain phases 
of practical religion, in conception not unlike 
those which are now making the name of 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldonfamous. Mr. Stiles 
says in his preface that situations in real life 
do not result as they do in his book, since he 
has pictured here the things that ought to 
come about. The first story, which gives the 
book its name, is the record of a business 
experiment in which the merchant was abso- 
lutely truthful, in his advertising, hés repre- 
sentations to customers, and his printed labels. 
There is no inherent reason why, under such 
conditions as he describes, success should not 
follow. The book is sold in paper covers for 
25 cents. There is probably, also, an edi- 
tion in cloth. 


Frederick Leroy Sargent, teacher in the 
Harvard Summer School of Botany, has put 
together over a hundred pages of information 
about Corn Plants: Their Uses and Ways of 


Life, which is published by Houghton, 
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Mifflin & Co. Under the general name of 
corn he includes wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
rice, and maize; and, after successive chap- 
ters on the importance of corn plants to man- 
kind, their growth in the field, their repro- 
duction and their advantages as food plants, 
he gives one chapter to each of the grains 
separately. The book is amply illustrated, 
and a large share of the figures were drawn 
by the author directly from nature. On the 
cover and title-page is reproduced an ancient - 
Greek silver coin, on the obverse of which is 
the head of either Persephone or Demeter, 
her hair bound with corn, and on the reverse 
are an ear of corn and a plough. 


M. F. Mansfield and A. Wessels, New 
York, have made a dainty little book of Mr. 
W. B. Parker’s Religion of Kipling, which 
appeared in the Mew World of December, 
1898. At that time it was duly commented on 
and warmly praised in these columns; and 
a second reading has more than confirmed 
the first impression. It is quite the best 
study of the religious side of Kipilng’s work - 
that we have seen. Here and there the writer 
seems to us to confound Kipling’s Ideal Art, 
to which he addresses his devout aspirations, 
with the personal God. In this connection 
it may be permissible to say that we find our 
own feeling as to the estimate of Kipling’s 
‘*Vampire,’’? in A Kin of Kipling, a few 
weeks ago, confirmed by Kipling himself, 
who sets no value on it, and does not wish to 
have it included in any collection of his 
poems. We remarked the fact that it never 
had been heretofore. 


The latest issue in Appleton’s ‘‘ Library of 
Useful Stories’? is Zhe Story of the British 
Race, written by John Munro, an unusually 
interesting presentation of a subject about 
which much popular misconception exists. 
The growing science of anthropology will 
have much to do to correct current notions, 
which were made especially evident last year 
by the common talk about ‘‘the dying Latin 
races’’ and the superiority of ‘‘the Anglo- 
Saxons.’’ Anthropologists have discovered 
that there is no pure and primitive race any- 
where, not even ‘‘amid the snows of Green- 
land or beneath the palms of the South Sea 
Islands’’; but racial differences are none the 
less interesting because they combine and 
reappear unexpectedly, and cannot be simply 
taken for granted. One of the best chapters 
is that on ‘‘The Celtic Renaissance,’’ in 
which the anthropologist pays his respects to 
Andrew Lang, M. Renan, and Matthew Amold 
as pseudo-scientists who combined traits, real 
or imaginary, from people speaking the same 
language, without suspecting that they might 
belong to different stocks. The conclusion is 
that it is high time for racial prejudices to 
perish. 


The Magazines. 


The July number of Harger’s contains an 
unusual number of short stories, perhaps 
out of consideration for those readers who are 
reacting from the interest in things Spanish 
and matters warlike. Israel Zangwill, 
Thomas A. Janvier, Frederic Remington, 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe, Jessie Van Z. Bel- 
den, and Wolcott Le Clear Beard are the 
writers. Henry Cabot: Lodge brings his 
‘*History of the War with Spain’’ to an end, 
and it will soon appear in book form. The 
third article of the series by Russell Sturgis 
discusses ‘*The Interior Decoration of the 
City House,’’ and is exceptionally well illus- 
trated. 


The opening article in the Mew England 
Magazine for June is a historical and descrip- 
tive account of the island of Grand Manan 
in the Bay of Fundy, the favorite resort for 
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marine painters, It is written with true ap- 
preciation by Mr. William I. Cole. ‘‘The 
City of New Haven’’ is the next in the series 
of articles on New England cities and towns, 
and receives adequate treatment by Mr. 
Walter Allen. Mr. I. P. Powell contributes 
an excellent history of the Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York, New England’s first college 
out of New England, and still New England 
in its character. Mr. William Everett Cram 
contributes a study of ‘‘Our Northern Fly- 
catchers,’’ illustrated with pen-and-ink draw- 
ings. Other interesting articles are by Le 
Roy L. Hight, Emily S. Gilman, Leonard D. 
Abbott, Joseph Lee, and others. There are 
two stories and several poems in the number. 


For years Senator Hoar has been collecting 
material for his article on Webster, which 
appears in the July Scribner's Magazine, It 
has as a frontispiece a fine wood engraving 
by Gustav Kruell. Another Webster paper 
will appear in the August number. Russell 
Sturgis has the leading article, in which he 
defines the place in art which John La Farge 
has won by his technical skill and intellectual 
mastery, and which is illustrated with many 
unpublished sketches and reproductions of 
paintings. Among the practical articles is 
one by James F, J. Archibald, the war cor- 
respondent, describing the reconstruction of 
Havana by American officers, and another 
which shows how the foreign mails are 
handled in New York. ‘The fiction includes 
a pathetic but not unhappy story of a girl 
threatened with blindness, entitled ‘‘The 
White Blackbird,’’ by Bliss Perry; another 
of ‘tAunt Minervy Ann’s’’ amusing chron- 
icles, by Joel Chandler Harris; a character 
study of old age, by Mrs. Robert Louis Ste- 
venson; and an instalment of ‘‘Q’s’’ serial, 
‘*The Ship of Stars. ’’ 


The July St. Mzcholas contains the result of 
the prize competition in the department of 
books and reading. Six prizes were awarded 
for the best lists of twenty-five books suit- 
able for a young person’s library. It is in- 
teresting to study and compare the lists. 
Only five books appear on all,— Zhe Jungle 
Books, Ivanhoe, Alice in Wonderland, Kings- 
ley’s Water Babies, and Hawthorne’s Won- 
der Book. Among the surprises of the lists is 
the fact that Pyle’s Rodin Hood appears but 
once, but it is safe to venture the prediction 
that, ten years from now, it would make a 
better showing. It was hardly to be expected 
that Thackeray’s Rose and the Ring, charm- 
ing as it is, would rank equally here with 
Robinson Crusoe, The Arabian Nights, and 
Tom Brown's School-days. Four serials are 
now running in the magazine, of which Mrs. 

- Barr's ‘‘Trinity Bells’? is most distinctive. 
An unusual article is that which illustrates 
the possibilities of soap-bubble blowing, and 
is appropriately entitled ‘‘A Soap-bubble 
Magician.’’ There are the usual number of 
short stories and verses too good to be left 
solely to the enjoyment of the children. 


Literary Notes. 

Some of the most dramatic episodes that 
have occurred in the halls of Congress during 
the last thirty years are told in a series of 
papers which ex-Senator John J, Ingalls has 
written for the Saturday Evening Post of 
Philadelphia, 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. are about to pub- 
lish a series of school readers under_the ‘edi- 
torial supervision of Harry Pratt Judson, 
LL.D., dean of the College of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science, University of Chicago, 
and Dr. Ida C. Bender, supervisor of ptitnary 
grades in the public schools of Buffalo, N.Y. 


There has never been any attempt to illus- 
trate Thomas Hardy’s novels from the actual 
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scenes in the Wessex country; but the back- 
ground for such illustration is especially rich 
in material, as will be seen from the first 
instalment of a series on ‘‘Thomas Hardy’s 
Country,’’ which appears in the June Book- 
man. 


A descendant of one of Scott’s most inti- 
mate friends will tell in the July Century the 
pathetic story of the romance of Sir Walter’s 
early life.’ An incident not mentioned by 
the writer, but of special interest to Ameri- 
cans, is the fact that a grandson of the girl 
whose failure to love him clouded the ro- 
mancer’s career enlisted in the United States 
Army, and fell fighting under Custer, on the 
day that saw this young general and his com- 
mand annihilated by the Indians. Sir Will- 
iam Forbes was Scott’s lifelong friend, as 
well as his fortunate rival; and John Stuart 
Forbes was the name of the grandson who 
died in the American service, at the age of 
twenty-seven. 


Books Received. 


To PusuisHers.— Al books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RacisTer will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
Two Women in the Klondike. By Mary 


3,00. 
Alaska. By Miner Bruce. $2.50. 3 
Our Insect Friends and Foes. By Belle S. Cragin. $1.75. 
From George W Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 
A Soul’s Pilgrimage. By Charles F. B. Miel. 
From Mauro & Wilson, Burlington, Ta. 


Psalms for Worship and Instruction. Arranged by Will- 
iam Salter. 


York. 
E, Hitchcock. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


OF 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAR, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


‘Publishes as a loving Memorial by his Students, 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
‘or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


‘Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers, 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, .- - = Boston, 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr, Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little yol- 


ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to beh his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 

It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.—The New World, 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by y 


GEO. ‘H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - st at Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN 
..- GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


«« CONTENTS... 


Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

‘Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

‘Reward and Punishment. 

‘Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 
For sale by booksellers. 
op price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


a7a Congress Street, - «= =o 
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Che Dome. 
To June. 


March is a trumpet flower, - 

And April a crocus wild; 
May is a harebell slender, 

With clear blue eyes of a child; 
July is the cup of a tulip 

Where gold and crimson meet; 
And August a tiger-lily, 

Tawny with passion and heat. 
But June is the rose of the world, 

Precious and glowing and sweet! 


Fair is the flush of the dawning 
Over the face of the sky; 
Sweet is the tangle of music 
From wild birds fluttering by; 
Brilliant the glow of the sunset, 
And graceful the bound of the deer; 
Glad is the laugh of the children, 
Ringing like joy-bells clear. 
But what can compare with iy beauty, 
O red, red rose of the year! 
— Mary E. Blake. 


For the Christian Register. 


Saved. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


A change had come over the fortunes of 
little I. I. (her real name was Isabelle Is- 
lanbach, but she preferred to be called 
‘Little I. I.’’). Instead of green fields 
and a beautiul pond where there were polly- 
wogs, and instead of a big attic where she 
kept her rag-doll and where she could play 
when it rained, and instead of a dear, dear 
old grandfather who sang songs to her and 
told her stories, beautiful stories about kings 
and queens and dragons and David and Samp- 
son and witches and—oh!— But grandfather 
was gone now; and instead of grandfather 
there wasn’t anything at all, not anything; 
and instead of the big attic there was a 
great house with lots of things that you 
mustn’t touch; and instead of the green 
fields there were streets where dressed-up 
people walked and walked and walked. The 
frog-pond, too, was gone; and in place of it 
Yes: little I. I. went to 

school now; and the children in the school 

wore such fine clothes that little I. I. thought 
L they must be dolls,—not rag dolls, like her 

dear Jerusha, but real shop-window dolls. 

Little I. I. herself was dressed very 
prettily; but she had not had time to notice 
that change yet. Her hair was curled so 
beautifully that all the children kept perfectly 
still every morning for a week, and had their 
hair pulled and pulled, because they hoped 
to look like little I. I. 

She wore a blue dress just the color of her 
eyes, and she looked so very sweet that the 
children wanted to play with no one but her. 
**Oh, do please come and play with me!’’ 
cried Miss Arelina Allen, dancing up to little 
I. I., and spreading out her dress so that 
little I. I. might see how fine it was. ‘‘We’ve 
lots of things at our house. I slide down 
real hand-carved banisters, and I’ll show you 
my mamma’s new dress. It’s made of lace 
and velvet and silk, with only a little bit of 
cloth to it. We’ve a new baby, too. Will 
you come?’’ asked Miss Arelina Allen. 

“May we take the baby up in the attic, 
and play it was ours?’’ asked little I. IL, 


eagerly, 
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Miss Arelina hesitated. ‘‘The baby isn’t 
pretty enough to show yet,’’ she said; ‘‘but 
mamma says he’ll grow pretty. We’ve mill- 
ions of things besides the baby. I’ll show 
them to you.’’ 

‘*T guess I'll wait,’’ said little I. L, 
‘*until the baby gets pretty. ”” 

Just then Miss Elizabeth Eeley walked up 
very sedately indeed, and took hold of little 
I. I.’s hand. 

““Come,’’ she said, ‘‘and play with me. 
I attend five different schools. I belong to 
this school, you know, and Madame MacBey’s 
dancing-school,— that’s two,—and Miss 
Smith’s sewing-school and the sloyd,—that’s 
four. Then I go to Mr. Cutreen’s painting- 
class,—that’s five. Besides, I take music 
lessons of Prof. Hiller. Now don’t you 
want to play with me? Perhaps my mamma 
may get you into some of these schools. ’’ 

During this long recital little I. I. seemed 
to be staring into Miss Elizabeth Eeley’s 
eyes. In reality, she was looking right 
through them, away off to where her own 
green fields lay. She was thinking of a big 
rock there, in one corner of a field, where she 
had long ago set up housekeeping. The great 
woods were quite near, and sometimes she 
went into them. They were always whisper- 
ing to her something very solemn and very 
beautiful. Little I. I. never told any one, 
not even grandfather, what the trees said to 
her. But once, when she found a tiny violet 
torn up by the roots, she spoke to it softly. 
‘*Never mind,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll take you up 
in the woods. God lives there, and he’ll take 
care of you.’’ 

“‘Will you play with me or not?’’ said 
Miss Elizabeth Eeley, quite ready to lose 
her patience. 

Little I. I. brought her eyes back from the 
green fields and the woods. She lowered 
them to Miss Elizabeth Eeley’s patent-leather 
tips. Then she raised them to the wiry curls 
on Miss Elizabeth’s head. Next she drew a 
long breath. Just then Miss Minerva Minter 
took her by the arm and drew her aside. 

Miss Minerva tossed her head quite high. 
“*T guess you better play with me,’’ she said. 
‘*My mamma says that my grandfather was a 
Todd, and’’— 

‘*What’s a todd?’’ interrupted little I. I. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know! Something very 
grand, indeed. Everybody ought to want to 
play with me.’’ 

But little I. I. was thinking of her grand- 
father, who was a fisherman. 

‘“Go away, please,’’ said little I. I. ‘‘I 
don’t think I like todds, and I don’t want to 
play at all.’’ 

Miss Annie Arlie, however, had fallen 
quite in love with little I. I.; and she in- 
tended to take her for her most intimate 
friend. 

“*Play with me,’’ she whispered. ‘‘My 
papa is a judge. He has four umbrellas: he 
keeps one in New York, one in Boston, one 
in his carriage, and one at home. Come 
play with me.’’ 

Poor little I. I. was just on the point of 
Tunning away,—far away,—never, never to 
come back any more. She meant to run until 
she dropped down real dead, so God would 
take her up to grandfather, when all at once 
a dear little girl saved her, 
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“Oh, let’s play house!’’ cried the little 
girl, clapping her hands. ‘‘Let’s play I was 
the mother, and you was the aunt. ”’ 

**Oh, yes!’’ cried little I. I.; ‘‘and let’s 
make a doll out of our handkerchiefs. ’’ 

** And let’s have that corner behind those 
chairs for the house,’’ said the little girl. 

**Tet’s!’’ cried little I. I., taking one foot 
in her hand and keeping her balance on the 
other. ‘‘And let’s have supper, and play 
there are cakes.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’ said the little girl; ‘‘and what 
shall we have for dishes?’’ 

**Let’s make believe,’’ said little I. I. 
And the tone of her voice and the expression 
of her eyes opened straightway a whole 
closet full of dishes, and every one of them 
was pretty. 


What Made Virginia Laugh. 


“Well, did you do it, ’Lexander Knox?” 

“No, I never—she just looked soberer than 
ever!” 

“That’s poetry!” laughed Phcebe. 
easy enough to make Phebe laugh. 

Alexander plunged both grimy little hands 
into his pockets, and looked gloomy. 

“I stood on my head three times a-runnin’ ’— 

“Oh, my, I couldn’t do that!’ cried Pheebe, 
mischievously. 

“An’ I turned three somersaults a-runnin’,” 
continued ’Lexander, severely; “and she never 
laughed one little smile,—no, she never! J] 
don’t know what to do next.” 

“T couldn’t make her, either,” said Phcebe. 
“I tried and tried. Everybody else laughed. 
Grandma did, and nurse, and everybody but 
just Virginia. I guess we might’s well give it 
up, ’Lexander.” 

It looked that way. Everybody in the house 
had been trying to make solemn-faced little 
Virginia laugh. If they could just make her 
do it once, the backbone of the storm would be 
broken, grandma said, and the sun would have 
a chance to come out “for good.” 

It was quite a serious case. Virginia had 
really a good cause for being sorrowful. When 
one is only four years old, and has had the 
croup and can’t go to the next-door baby’s 
birthday party,—well, what is there to laugh at? 

Virginia pressed her tip-tilted little nose flat 
against the window-pane and cried quiet little 


It was 


raindrops that twinkled in the sun. And 
everybody was so sorry for Virginia. Why, even 
the chickens outside seemed sorry! There was 


one lanky, half-grown little fellow in a yellow 
coat, half feathers and half down and half bare 
skin (but that’s too many halves!), who seemed 
especially sorry for Virginia. He cocked his 
ridiculous little head at her, and blinked one 
bright eye. 

“That little girl ought not to be crying. Dear 
me, no !” he seemed to be thinking to himself. 
“Somebody ought to put a stop to it at once. 


For Nervous Exhaustion 


there is no remedy equal to 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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body ought to entertain that little girl. 


The idea of crying when there’s just been a 
rain, and the angle-worms are so plenty! Some- 
I have 
lie 

And then Little Lanky Fellow strutted away 
importantly. Just the thing! If anything 
would comfort the little girl, that would. He 
fluttered up on to the wheelbarrow that. stood 
just under Virginia’s window, and flapped his 
funny, bare wings and—crowed! It was a 
hoarse, cracked, little baby crow; but he 
stretched his long neck and opened his mouth 
to a frightful extent— and crowed and crowed 
and crowed. He was so very important and 
proud of himself, and the crow was so very 
hoarse and off the key! 

Then Virginia laughed.—Axnie Hamilton 
Donnell, in Youth's Companion. 


Boys of Long Ago. 


The London Academy gives a translation of 
one of the documents which compose the Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri, just issued by the authorities 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. It is a 
genuine letter from a boy to his father over six- 
teen hundred years ago. 


Theon, to his father, Theon, greeting. 

That was a fine thing in you not to take me 
with you to the city! If you won’t take me 
with you another time to Alexandria, I won’t 
write you a letter or say good-by to you; and, 
if you go to Alexandria, I won’t take your hand 
or ever greet you again. That is what will 
happen if you won’t take me. 


After dwelling longer on the alarming conse- 


quences to his own health if he is left behind 
again, he relaxes, and confesses : — 


It was good in you to send me presents on 
the day you sailed. Send mea lyre, I implore 
you. If you don’t, I won’t eat, I won’t drink! 
So there now! 

In all ages of the world boys have been boys. 
On an Etruscan tomb in the museum at Rome 
two warriors are sculptured, preparing for com- 
bat, while a mischievous little lad, peeping from 
behind a corner, is tickling the calves of one of 
them with a long straw. The figures were 
carved before Christ came into the world; but 
the scampish lad’s face and trick might be 
those of any American boy to-day. 


A Four-leaved Clover. 


Close beside the orchard wall 
Lived a pretty clover, 

Trying hard to grow so high 
That she might peep over. 

Discontented? No, not she. 
Pleasant world she found it ; 

Only thought she’d like to know 
What might be beyond it. . 


Apple-trees at noonday threw 
Shadows cool above her, 
Every creature in the field 
Could not choose but love her. 
Beetles gliding through the grass, 
Birds that fluttered over, 
Breeze and butterfly and bee, 
Stopped to chat with clover. 


Came an early sunbeam down 
In the morning quiet. _ 
“Clover, dear, your hair is wet: 
Shall I help you dry it? 
Slept without your night-ca; 
But you must not do it. 
Soon your hair will lose its curl: 
: Then how we shall rue it.” 
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Came an anxious mother hen, 
Cackling loud and clucking: 
“Have you seen my thirteenth chick? 
Everywhere I’m looking.”’ 
“Yes: I saw a downy ball 
From the others wander, 
Chasing a green grasshopper 
In the tall grass yonder.” 


Came a roaming bumble-bee, 
Pockets full of money. 
‘Ah, good morning, clover sweet ! 
What’s the price of honey?” 
“Help yourself, sir,’’ clover cried, 
“Bumble, you’re too funny; 
Never clover yet so poor, 
She must sell her honey.” 


Came a squirrel, on the wall 
Close beside her lingering, 
Little brown three-cornered nut 

In his brown paws fingering. 
“Cracking nuts is easy quite, 
If you only knew it. 
Clover, shall I show you how? 
You could learn to do it.” 


Came a whirring humming-bird, 
All alive and busy. 
“Clover, I’m so glad to-day 
I am fairly dizzy. 
Listen, quick! I have no time 
To be still or restful. 
Our young birds have broke the shell: 
Such a pretty nestful.”” 


Came on tiptoe through the trees 
Whispering breezes cheery. 

“Dusty is the day: and warm! 
Are you tired, deary? 

Shall we beckon yonder clouds? 
Bid them hurry over, 

Scatter cooling raindrops down?”’ 
“Do, my friends,’’ said clover. 


So through every long bright day 
Of the long bright summer 

Friendly words, and kind, she heard 
From each friendly comer. 

Beetles gliding through the grass, 
Birds that fluttered over, 

Every creature loved her well, 
Happy little clover! 


— Rebecca P. Utter, in St. Nicholas, 


How Annie Helped. 


Mamma had been sewing all day, and she did 
look so pale and tired! 

The day had been very trying, for a small 
blue dress for Annie somehow would not go 
right. The seamstress had made a mistake, 
which mamma had the greatest trouble in 
straightening out. 

Annie was drawing, in the nice, deep window 
seat. Annie liked to draw, and used to amuse 
herself making all kinds of pictures of houses 
and trees and men and women. She was draw- 
ing an interesting farm, full of chickens that 
were as big as cows, and cows that were as big 
as the farm-house, when she heard some one 
sigh. She looked up, and saw that it was 
mamma, who was leaning back in her chair, 
looking so tired. 

Then a thought came to Annie. She laid 
down the paper, and went quietly out of the 
room. 

Down in the dining-room she found a little 
tray. On the tray she laid a little white napkin. 
Then she took down mamma’s tea-cup and a 
shiny teaspoon, a little plate, and some lumps 
of sugar in a little saucer, and put. them on the 
tray. Then she asked Mary, the covk, if she 
would make acup of tea for her to take up to 
her mamma. Mary was delighted, and brought 
in a wee blue pitcher of cream and two of the 
thinnest little slices of bread and butter. 

&I tell you, Miss Annie, I saw two of the big- 


she picked one little fresh, bright one. 
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gest strawberries I’ve seen in my life out in the 
garden. Your mamma likes strawberries.” 

“That will be lovely,” cried Annie; and out 
she scampered to the place Mary had pointed 
out. They were almost as big as apples. An- 
nie picked them with as long stems as she could, 
and took two or three leaves, too. 

Then, as she passed a bed of “Jack” roses, 
Dear; 
dear! how pretty the tray looked | 

“And I shall carry it up all myself, and you'll 
see that I won’t spill one drop.” 

Mary held the dining-room door open for the 
eager little girl. 

Manma’s head was bent over her sewing, 
when she heard some cautious, slow little steps. 
She glanced up, and there she saw Annie carry- 
ing that pretty tray. 

“Why, dearie!” mamma cried, all the tired 
tone vanishing from her voice. “Just exactly 
what I wanted, but I was too busy to ask for it.” 

Annie was so delighted she hardly knew what 
to do, but she had to be very calm not to upset 
the tea. They put the tray down on the ma- 
chine, and mamma noticed everything that was 
on it before she poured the cream into her tea. 

“But, dearie, you must eat one of those big 
strawberries, or I shall not be at all happy.” 

What a jolly, happy little tea-party they had! 
And how glad the little girl was to think that 
she, just Annie all by herself, had so quickly 
made mamma happy and rested ! 

Little girls can do much more than ae 
sometimes think they can to make mamma 
happy.—Zva Crane, in the Examiner. 


Mamma: ‘‘Bessie, how many sisters has 
your new playmate?’’ Bessie: ‘‘He has one, 
mamma. He tried to fool me by saying that 
he had two half-sisters, but he didn’t know 
that I’ve studied arithmetic.’’— Zacoma 
Ledger. 


A little girl walking out with her nurse 
caught a glimpse of president McKinley as he 
went into the breakfast at the Algonquin 
Club, Boston. Turning to her Fraulein, she 
exclaimed with extreme satisfaction, ‘‘ Well, 
I’m thankful that I have seen George Wash- 
ington !’’ 


Don't interrupt your father when he’s telling 
funny jokes; 

Don't interrupt your mother when a Ss en- 
tertaining folks; 

Don’t interrupt a visitor when he has come 
to call; 

In fact it’s wiser not to interrupt at all. 

— St. Nicholas. 


Little Henry was dining out, and-was on 
his very best behavior. ‘‘Will you have 
light meat or dark?’’ asked his hostess, pre- 
paring to help him to chicken. ‘‘I’d like 
a drumstick, thank you; but I don’t care at 
all whether it is white meat or dark,’’ said 
he, politely.— Youth's Companion. 
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Good News. 


From “Hymns of a Hermit.” 


.., And thus, through all destruction’s whelming course, 
A hopeful promise works with secret force 

O’er those remains, immense and shattered soil, 

Bids newborn powers, with happier purpose, toil, 


Now Law to peace and reverence moulds again 
‘The saddened hearts and firmer thoughts of men; 
And rights, by bad occasion long subdued, 

To bolder growth arise, at heart renewed. 


Upreared to loftier height, on surer ground, 
A nation lifts the head, serene and crowned, 
And o’er the waste of battlefields and graves 
With strong feet stands, and sun-bright pinions waves. 


Through fast-receding skirts of storm and dread, 
With kindling eyes, it sees thy glory spread; 
With songs triumphant over vanquished ill, 

Thy Love proclaims and hymns thy peaceful will. 


—John Sterling. 


Civil Service. 


Our friend, Dr. Primrose, in the midst of 
those curious experiences of early life which 
he called preparation for the ministry, en- 
gaged himself one winter as the legislative 
reporter of proceedings for the Daily Argus 
in the provincial capital where he lived. 

There was a clerk of the House and a sec- 
retary of the Senate; and the ‘‘boys'’—what 
Parton irreverently calls the ‘‘nine-dollar-a- 
week man’’—had to wait daily on these 
gentlemen for a sight of the official record of 
proceedings. 

Now one of them was good, and one was 
bad. This was the verdict of the boys. 
Mark Twain would say one of them was 
“‘clever,’’ and the other was ‘‘cussed.’’ One 
of them was friendly to the boys, and helped 
them all he could. The other snubbed them, 
and used the thousand resources of red tape 
to hinder them. 

Time went on. Dr. Primrose became a 
respectable divine, and was made a Doctor of 
Laws in his day. The ‘‘clever’’ clerk be- 
came a judge in the Supreme Court, and died 
honored in both continents. The cross and 
“‘cussed’’ secretary, on the other hand, lost 
one office and then another, The buttons on 
his coat became more weak, and the button- 
holes more’ ragged. The coat itself passed 
into shabby-genteel, faded, more faded, and 
ragged; and at last he died, or Dr. Primrose 
thinks he died.. But his name is not in the 
biographical dictionary. 

So stern is the verdict which daily life 
pronounces on men, from its decision as to 
their personal and moral characteristics ! 

And the interesting thing to observe—to 
which I should like to call the attention of 
the many presidents, vice-presidents, and sec- 
retaries of many Civil Service Associations 
of which I am and of which I have not been a 
member—is that the ‘‘cussed’’ person in Dr. 
Primrose’s story would have passed any civil 
service examination better than the other man: 
Had the patent schemes been in full force 
then, the ‘‘cussed’’ man would have been the 
judge, and the ‘‘clever’’ clerk the beggar. 

“‘Oh, you are wholly unjust, Mr. Halel’’ 
say the president and all the vice-presidents. 
‘*Nobody proposes to appoint judges of the 
Supreme Court by examination!’’ 

That is interesting to know. For I hada 
taste myself once of the system, where it was 
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really as little applicable as it is in the ap- 
pointment of a judge. 

I had a near friend, who has a curious gift 
in the dealings with poverty. Never a rich 
man himself, and a fervent believer in the 
Golden Rule, he had wrought out a curious 
knowledge of poverty in all its ways; and, 
with a God-born respect for men, he knew 
how to bless, comfort, and help the poor. It 
happened that the place of a city visitor for 
the city in which he lived was vacant, and 
that he was willing to fill it. 

Of course, as the friend said who knew 
him, he could pass every conceivable exami- 
nation! ‘ 

No! He knew every poor person in those 
wards by sight. They knew him. He was 
well read in sociology. He was the relieving 
officer of the Odd Fellows. But it so hap- 
pened that, thirty years before, he broke his 
wrist. I suppose it was badly set. I know 
that he has never since been able to grasp a 
pen firmly, so his handwriting has a queer, 
broken look, wholly intelligible, but looking 
as if some school-boy had written it. Of 
course, all his answers to the questions in the 
examination were written in this d/zarve writ- 
ing. Of course, the examiners preferred some 
one’s writing which was like copper-plate. 
So he was passed by; and some one else— 
possibly, Fénelon or John Howard, for all I 
know—was accepted. 

Now the reason good executive chiefs chafe, 
as they do, about the high and mighty patent 
rules of the doctrinaires, is that they are in- 
variably rules applied, as in this case, to 
intellectual processes. I have never met one 
paper among thousands I have had to look at 
which even attempted examination in what 
are the foundations of life, of character, and 
of important success. 

How can you examine a man on such a 
point? Imagine these questions :— 

‘‘7, How would you behave under fire? 

‘*2, Would you give your last drop of 
water to a dying soldier? 

‘3. Would you tell the truth and shame 
the devil, under all temptation? 

‘*4, Would you save a child in a fire, or 
would you save yourself? 

‘*Write on one side of the paper. Leave an 
inch margin on each side. Sigh your whole 
name, with age, and post-office address?’’ 

Every one knows that the answers to the 
four questions would be ‘perfect. Each can- 
didate, on these answers, would have one 
hundred on a scale of one hundred. But 
nobody but a fool would care a straw for the 
information given. 

In our baccalaureate discourses every year 
we tell boys and girls that truth, purity, and 
honor are the essentials. Compared with 
these, we say, accomplishment, even learning 
and scholarship, are filthy rags. The next 
day they seek public employment; and the 
examination paper probably gives no atten- 
tion to character, and does not refer to honor 
or truth. And, if it did, the result would 
be ridiculous. 

The civil service reform is based on the 
great necessity of getting the best men with- 
out attending to the partisan clamors. But it 
is steadily losing the fame it deserves, be- 
cause no man who employs others likes to 
have them forced upon him by arbitrary rules. 
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Least of all does any practical man like to 
have character made second in an examina- 
tion, and to have the first place given to 
skill, memory, or mere manual dexterity. ‘ 

A great administrator once said to me that 
he cared but little how his subordinates were 
put in, if he might put them out as fast as 
he chose. He was willing to let service in 
office be the examination. If he might tum 
out the ninety-nine as fast as he’ chose, he 
would take his chances, in a country like 
ours, of finding.one man of character and 
competency in the hundredth. 

It should be remembered, in all the dis- 
cussions of the subject, that somehow or 
other this country is the envy of all the ad- 
ministrative bureaus of the rest of the world. 
And it is well known that few houses of large 
business suffer from dishonesty as little as 
Uncle Sam does in all his fluctuations and 
his vast concerns. Epwarp E. HALte. 


Antioch College. 


The forty second commencement of Antioch 
College, Ohio, was held on Wednesday, June 
21, under very interesting and encouraging 
auspices. The trustees of the college had 
met in larger numbers than usual. The re- 
ports of the year were, in general, satisfac- 
tory; and a crowded audience filled the great 
hall of the college, and gave a welcome well 
deserved to the graduating class. 

For fourteen years the college has been 
suffering under some retrenchment in its 
expenses, made necessary by the determina- 
tion of the trustees to make good the losses 
which the general fund had sustained by 
careless or unfortunate investment. Their 
purpose has now been so far accomplished 
that for the next year they start with a fund 
of $102,000. Most of this is invested in 
productive mortgages, so that it gives an in- 
come of $6,000 for the purposes of the col- 
lege. A gift from the Winn Fund has en- 
abled them to put the buildings in good re- 
pair. They are able, therefore, to look 
forward now for enlarged activity, and to lay 
out the policy of the college for the next 
generation. 

They have determined — very wisely, as I 
believe—to use the reputation and historical 
prestige of Horace Mann’s College by going 
forward on exactly the lines which he insti- 
tuted. ; 

As might be expected, in a college to 
which he gave the impulse, the drift of An- 
tioch and her pupils has been in the direction 
of public school education, in sending out 
teachers of the very first rank to improve the 
national system of public instruction. The 
list is very remarkable which displays the 
names of those among her graduates and those 
who have taken a partial course who have in 
the work of life visibly and materially ad- 
vanced the grade and standard of our public 
school education. 

For some time past the board of trustees _ 
has acted on the policy which will from this 
time forward place the board itself and the 
general direction of the college in the hands 
of its graduates. Without any formal law 
giving the election to them, the determina- 
tion of the board achieves the same result. 
The last three trustees chosen have been: Mr 
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Franklin W. Hooper of Brooklyn, the distin- 
guished head of the Brooklyn Institute; Dr. 
James De Normandie of Roxbury, an Antioch 
graduate of the year 1863; Mr. Amos R. 
Wells of Boston, a graduate of the year. Mr. 
Hooper graduated at Cambridge in 1875, but 
the beginning of his college course was at 
Antioch. 

At the meeting of Tuesday last the same 
policy was carried out in the election of Hon. 
William A. Bell as the future president,—a 
fit successor to Mann, Hill, Hosmer, Orton, 
and Derby. Mr. Bell is universally esteemed 
among the best friends of education in the 
great Middle States. Graduating at Antioch 
under Horace Mann, he has since lived in In- 
diana. Here he was at the head of the high 
school of Indianapolis,—a charge which he 
left to become superintendent of education of 
that State. As editor of the Indiana School 
Journal for many years, he won the somewhat 
intimate acquaintance of the teachers most 
highly considered in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Bell is in entire sympathy with the 
whole public system of education. Under 
his sway the Antioch pupils will not imbibe 
any of that absurd arrogance by which men 
who call themselves: ‘‘college men’’ some- 
times make themselves ridiculous in the eyes 
of the administrators of the public schools. 

If Mr. Bell assumes the presidency, —and 
there is good reason to believe he will,—he 
will be the competent head of the new system 
which, as I have said, the trustees have 
agreed upon. In 1900, a year hence, they pro- 
pose to’establish, as the chief department of 
the college, 


THE HORACE MANN TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 


with a full three years’ course, and the power 
to give diplomas to its students who have 
passed the full course. 

In general, its grade and work may be 
expressed by saying that they shall be equal 
to the standard set by the Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University. 

A full year will be needed for the estab- 
lishment of this new branch of Antioch. 

In that time the trustees will ask the very 
large constituency of Antioch to subscribe to 
a fund of $50,000 to be held as ‘‘The Presi- 
dent’s Fund.’’ The existence of such an en- 
dowment will enable them to secure in ad- 
vance such service as Mr. Bell, for instance, 
can render to the college. Ihave no doubt 
that the friends of the college will gladly 
join in this.tribute to its past success, which 
is, also, a pledge of its advance in the cause 
for which it was established. 

Dr. Long, who has carried on the college in 
the fourteen years of its destitution,. sent in 
his resignation, which was accepted by the 
trustees. They conveyed to him by a unani- 
mous vote their thanks for his loyal and 
scantly remunerated work for the college. 

; Epw. E. HALE. 


“Of Course.” 


There is no more frequent blunder in con- 
versation in this country than that made in 
the misuse of the words ‘‘of course.’’ A 
man will say, ‘‘Of course my grandfather 
was insane.’’ He means, ‘‘Of course, you 
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know that my grandfather was insane.’’ But 
the ellipsis is not explained, and he seems to 
mean that all persons old enough to be grand- 
fathers are insane. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, whose use 
of English is generally good, seems to have 
peapzet into ‘the same error. In an address 
at Sion College, he said, on the first of this 
F aaputls ‘*A man could, of course, give a 
clearer account of the truths of the gospel 
than a woman.’’ Perhaps we bring on his 
grace a correspondence with Mrs. Stanton by 
announcing this; but, really, that is his fault, 
and not ours. It is hard to say just what the 
ellipsis is. Did he mean, ‘‘A man could’’ 
(if he knew the truths of the gospel) ‘‘of 
course give a clearer account than a woman’’ 
(who did not)? Or did he mean, A man 
(who could speak in the Fiji language) 
“‘could of course give a clearer account’’ 
(than a woman-who spoke English only)? 
What the archbishop added was, ‘‘ But he was 
more concerned with making people perfectly 
understand these truths than with making 
the truths effective on the heart and con- 
science. ’’ 


Correspondence, 


. . . **Our travelling library has a branch 
and reading-room at Indian Brook, a place 
in the Plymouth woods, nine miles from 
Plymouth. Those books are engaged ahead 
for more than a year. They are to go next 
to Manomet Village, and then to a village 
in Maine. We are collecting now one hun- 
dred books, to be placed at Mount Carmel 
Centre, Conn. They will move on from 
there to Vermont, An interesting feature of 
the work at Indian Brook is that the libra- 
rian is endeavoring to promote the study of 
natural history. The young people of the 
neighborhood collect specimens and place 
them on shelves arranged for the purpose. 


Every Saturday afternoon the librarian chooses | on 


the best ones, and spends an hour teaching 
about them. The library will -be very glad 
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to receive gifts of books. For information 
address Director of. New England Seek 
Library, Bridgeport, Conn.’’... 


To Clergymen in Boston, 


The following card to Boston clergymen is 
issued by the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union :— 

‘*As for many years, as a convenience to 
the public, a list is now being prepared, 
giving the addresses of those ministers of all 
religious denominations who expect to be in 
Boston, or near by, during the summer 
months of July and August and to September 
15, or any portion of that time. 

‘‘These lists in former years have been 
greatly appreciated by many families and in- 
dividuals who have had occasion to need the 
services of a clergyman during the vacation 
season. 

‘*In accordance with the above, clergymen 
of all denominations are invited to mail a 
postal-card, giving their address for any por- 
tion of the above time, if to be in Boston or 
vicinity, to William H. Baldwin, president, 
48 Boylston Street, Boston. 

‘*The list above named may be consulted 
at the rooms of the Union, 48 Boylston 
Street, every day, Sundays included, from 8 
A.M. to 10 P,M.”’ 


The Summer School of Theology. 


The Harvard Summer School of Theology 
opens on Wednesday, July 5, with a lecture 
by Prof. Everett on ‘‘Religion in its Mak- 
ing.’’ This is one of a series of five under 
the general head ‘‘The Ideal Elements in 
Religion.’’ Prof. William N. Clarke will 
give a series of four on ‘‘The Doctrine of 
God,’’ President William De W. Hyde three 
‘*The Transformation of Human Charac- 
ter under Divine Influence,’’ and Prof. 
Palmer three on ‘‘Ethics and Religion.’’ 


bestowed. 
clothing. 


the closet. 
side drawers are nearly as commodious as the bottom drawers of the average chiffonniere, 
is convenience. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
| 48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


A CLOTHING CARRIER, 


One great objection to the ordinary chiffonniere is that 
it is all depth and no area. 
length and width that few large articles can be economically 
It would be capacious for coal, 


The drawers have so little 


but not for 


To meet the demand for a chiffonniere that shall bea 
clothing carrier, we bring out this season some patterns with 
ample plane measurements. 

Here is one in quartered red oak, with brass trimmings. 
It stands 66 inches high, and has four times the clothes- 
carrying power of a chiffonniere, with only a slight increase 
in “tank capacity.” 

Notice the width of the drawers and the unusual width of 
A Gainsborough hat would be as safe here as if you put itinatrunk. The two 


This 
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These four courses are the lectures to be 
given on ‘‘Theology.’’ The lectures on the 
Old Testament will be given by Prof. Craw-. 
ford H. Toy of Harvard, Dr. Hinckley G. 
Mitchell of Boston University, Prof. David 
G. Lyon, and Prof. George F. Moore of An- 
dover Theological Seminary. Profs. Platner, 
Ropes, A. V. G. Allen, and McGiffert will 
take care of the ‘‘Church History’’ course, 
tracing the development from primitive to 
Catholic Christianity. Besides these there 
will be seven evening lectures ‘open to the 


public, the programme for which is here 
given: July 5, ‘‘Diirer’s Biblical Illustra- 
tions,’’ illustrated with the stereopticon, 


Prof. Francke; July 7, ‘‘The Anti-slavery 
Preachers,’’ Rev. Mr. Chadwick; July 11, 
“*The Abbey of Cluny, and the Life of its 
Inmates,’’ Prof. Norton; July 12, ‘‘The 
Abbey of Cluny’’ (continued), Prof. Norton; 
July 14, ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ illustrated with the 
stereopticon, Prof. Wright; July 18, ‘‘The 
Significance of the Ideal,’’ Rev. Dr. Gordon; 
July 20, ‘‘The Evolution of Conscience, ”’ 
Prof. Royce. 


Anniversary Meetings at Jowai. 

Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, English Unita- 
rian missionary to India, arrived at Jowai on 
the 22d of April, 1899. The annual meetings 
of the Unitarian Union were held on the 
22d, 23d, and 24th of April. As usual, they 
were preceded by home prayer-meetings held 
throughout the week. On Saturday evening 
there were a prayer and reception meeting, 
where Mr. Williams and Unitarians from 
other villages were welcomed. Mr. Will- 
iams, in reply, said that he was commis- 
sioned to convey a message of cordial sym- 
pathy and good will to the Unitarians of 
Khasi Hills from the Unitarians of England, 
and that the committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association take a great 
interest in the work which the Khasi Unita- 
rians are doing. 

On Sunday there were two meetings in the 
church. In the first meeting sermons were 
preached by U Marsingh and U Rakhmoi. 
The attendance was over two hundred. In 
the second meeting two young men were for- 
mally received into membership of the union. 
Five children and three adults were baptized 
by Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, after which 
he delivered a sermon in English, which was 
explained in Khasi. The attendance was 
above two hundred and fifty. 

In the afternoon there was a singing pro- 
cession through the thoroughfares of the vil- 
lage of Jowai, and there was open-air preach- 
ing in two places by Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Mai Singh, U Thakur Nongtalang, and 
Hajom Kissor Singh. 

At 5.30 P.M. there was a conference of 
the Unitarian women. This was their first 
conference. The attendance was fifty. 

In the evening the board of the union met 
in the church, and among others the follow- 
ing were present: Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, 
English Unitarian missionary to India; Ha- 
jom Kissor Singh, Rev. David Edwards, 
Raliang; Robin Roy of Shillong; Durga 
Singh of Shillong; Mar Singh of Shillong; 
Thakur of Nongtalang; Ukat Pohrmen, 
Nongtalang; Iang Kasar, Jowai; Laké of 
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Laitlyngkot; U Riangdkoh of Nartiang; U 
Kiang Mukhim of Padu; U Riangsuliang of 
Syndai; U Rakhmoi of Shiliangmyntang. 
The account of the Mission Fund for the 
half-year ending 3tst of December, 1898, was 
read by the treasurer, Mr. Hajom Kissor 
Singh, which was *passed by the board after 
a brief discussion, and was as follows :— 


RECEIPTS, 
Grant from the British and Foreign es 


Association . aD 675 Rs 
Contribution from ‘the Khasi Hills Union. eecvee 66 
Sale of books to day school scholars, etc. 5 37 


Other items 


EXPENDITURE, 


Pay of the mission workers.. es 
Purchase of books for day school. 


Purchase of odeaare eeeeseeee 47 
Other items.. ve seee ees 99 
Total.....000 821 Rs. 


Proposals for appropriations of the fund 
for 1899-1900 were then read by the treas- 
urer; and, after some discussions and amend- 
ments, they were passed by the board. The 
report of the Executive Committee for work 
done was also read. 

The delegates of Nongtalang requested to 
be provided with a medical mission worker; 
and the Laitlyngkot Unitarians asked that 
a paid worker to conduct services, etc., in 
their church may be sent to their village. 
The board could not accede to these re- 
quests for want of funds, but promised to 
take the matter into their consideration. Mr. 
Williams asked if there were trust deeds for 
the various Unitarian chapels in the hills, to 
which Mr. Kissor Singh replied that there 
was none at present, but promised to take 
the matter into the consideration of the com- 
mittee, and added that bonds have been 
drawn up declaring the chapels at Nongtalang 
and Jowai to be the property of the union. 

Monday, April 24th, there was a business 
meeting in the morning, conducted by Rev. 
David Edwards. Reports of the State and 
prospects of the mission work were made by 
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the delegates from Jowai, Nongtalang, Shil- 
long, Laitlyngkot, Raliang, Nartiang, and 
other small villages. 

Rev. S. Fletcher Williams expressed sur- 
prise to find there was so much work and 
energy among the little band of Khasi Uni- 
tarians. 

As resolved in the last Nongtalang” Cont 
ference (see Christian Register, pp. 358, 359) 
of March 30, 1899), collections were made in 


.|the following mission centres on behalf of 


the Permanent Mission Fund :— 


In all (January to April, 1899).-..+ ++ 


The names of the contributors to the fund 
were then read out. 

The first edition of ‘‘The Khasi Unitarian 
Hymn-book,’’ printed by Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, M.A., of the United States of Amer- 
ica, having been exhausted, a small hymn- 
book was prepared, and three hundred and 
twenty copies of it printed to be used until 
a larger and more complete hymn-book has 
been printed. Among others the following 
resolutions were passed :— 
mele to the Bacioh Unigeies a de otanst apeeee 
given to the Khasi Hills Unitarian Mission. 

(2) To send our greetings to the Unitarians of America 
and to the Unitarians in all parts of the world and to the 
members of all sections of the Brahmo-Somaj. 

In the evening a lecture was delivered by 
Rev. David Edwards on ‘'Can Unitarianism 
produce Zeal and Enthusiasm in its Adher- 
ents and Devotion to its Principles???’ A 
discussion followed, in which Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams, Mr. Robin Roy of Shil- 
long, Mr. Mar Singh, and Mr. Kissor Singh 
took part. The subject was a very wide and 
deep one. 

A short account of the visit of Rev. S. F. 
Williams will shortly be sent to the Regzster. 

Hajom Kissor SINGH. 

Jowai, Khasi Kills, India. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


National Conference. 


The eighteenth meeting of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches will be held in Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1899. | 

The programme for this meeting, so far as 
completed, is as follows :— 


Monpay. 
4.00 P.M. Council Meeting. 


Monpay Evenine. 
7-45 P.M. ‘The Nature and Character of God.” 
1. “Is God yet Personal and Immediate; or, The In- 
telligent Supervision of the Universe v. Chance.” 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 
2. “Recent Tendencies toward Anthropomorphism in 
Religious Thought:” Prof. Charles M. Tyler. 


TurspAy Morninc. 


g.00A.M. Communion. To be administered by Rev. 
Robert Collyer and Rev. C. G. Ames, D.D. 

10.00 A.M. Address of welcome by the president. 
pointment of committees, etc. 

ro.30 A.M. Address, chairman of the Council, Rev. M. J. 
Savage, D.D. 

1r.00 A.M. Address, secretary American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, Rev. S, A. Eliot. 

11.30 A.M. Discussion of suggestions and recommenda- 
tions in two preceding addresses. 

12.30 P.M. Introduction of new business, 

1.00 P.M, Recess. 


Ap- 


TuErsDAY AFTERNOON, 

2.30 P.M. Biennial meeting of the Women’s National 
Alliance. 

3.30 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Temperance Society, 
Hon. John D. Long, Rev. W. D. Simonds of Madi- 
son, Wis., and others will speak. The public is cord- 
ially invited. 

Turspay Eveninac. 

“The Higher Nature of Man.” 

1, “In the Light.of History.” Rev. S. R. Calthrop. 
. “In the Light of Idealism.” Rev. C. F. Dole. 

: Gightalisions Nature of Children.” 


7-45 P.M. 


WepnesDAY Morninc, 
9.30 A.M. Business Meeting. 
10.00 A.M. “Our Means of Helping to promote the Higher 
Life of Man.” 

1. “How we understand and make Use of the Bible in 
our Work.” Rev. Joseph May, LL.D. 

2. ‘How we make Use of the Life and Teachings of 
Jesus as Helps in our Work,” Rev. W. H. Puls- 
ford. 

3. “How our Doctrine of Immortality helps to pro- 
mote the Higher Life of Man.’’ Rev. Charles E. 
St. John. 

12,00M. Discussion. To be led by Rev. L. G. Wilson 
and Rey. James Eells. 
12.30 P.M. Devotional Meeting. 
Rev. J. H. Heywood. 


To be conducted by 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
3.00 P.M. Meeting in the Interest of the Sunday School 
Society and the Young People’s Religious Union. 


WepNESDAY EveENING. 
7.45 Platform Meeting. Subject, “The Practical Appeal 
of the Unitarian Church to the Twentieth Century.” 
Hon. George E. Adams. 


Rev. A L. Hudson. 
. Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


Tuurspay Mornine. 


9.30 A.M. Business Meeting. 
10,00 A.M. Three papers :— 
x. ‘Religion and Education.” 
2. “Religion and Citizenship.” Rev. Ss. A. Eliot. 
3. “Religion and Sociology.” Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright. 
11.30 A.M. Discussion. 
12.00 M. Report of Committee on Nominations and Elec- 
tion of Officers. 
12.30 P.M. Devotional Meeting. Tobe conducted by Rev. 
John P. Forbes. 
1.00 P.M. Recess. 


feps 


TuurspAy AFTERNOON. 
3.00 P.M. Meeting in the interest of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
x. Hon. Carroll D. Wright will preside, and make an 
introductory address. 
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2. “The Message of our Church to the Great Eccle- 
siastical Corporations.”” Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 

2. “The Message of our Church to the Unchurched.” 
Rey. B. Fay Mills. 

3. “The Message of our Church to our own People.” 
Adelbert Moot, Esa. 


Tuurspay EveENING. 


8.00 p.M. Sermon. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


The address of the secretary until furthur notice is 
Franconia, N.H. Orders sent to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will receive 
prompt attention, 


NOTES. 


Our young people are beginning to get 
acquainted. The summer season is an excel- 
lent time for neighborhood meetings, and 
Worcester County seems to be taking the lead 
with these. The electric and steam connec- 
tion makes it easy to arrange groups of towns 
which shall hold a series of meetings: in each 
in turn. A recent meeting of this kind was 
held at Northboro, and was a great success. 
Two papers were read by young ladies; and 
different ministers and young people (and 
older ones, too) made short addresses. Over 
a hundred went from Worcester. The heart 
of the Commonwealth also reports interest in 
the forming of ‘‘tens’’ to aid in the ‘‘Col- 
lege Fair.’? We cannot have too many of 
these. 


DISTRICT REPORTS CONTINUED. 


The report for Central Massachusetts was 
prepared by Miss Ruth C. Davis, secretary of 
the Northampton Union, and read by Miss 
Annie C. Prentiss, our director. The aver- 
age membership is about fifty, the smallest 
membership reported is twenty-seven, the lar- 
gest that of Florence, which has eighty-nine 
active members. Though Word and Work 
is not read at meetings, some unions take 
pains to circulate copies among the members. 
More reports from local societies are desired, 
and one union asks to have the bulletin en- 
larged. The space in the Christian Register 
is well utilized, and very helpful to the 
unions; and warm appreciation is expressed 
of the Register column. Two unions request 
more items from local unions. 

About one-half of the unions have held one 
or more meetings with other societies. The 
Bernardston Fraternity has visited four other 
unions, besides helping to reopen the Unita- 
tian church at Montague, and assisting in 
the organization of a religious union at Wal- 
pole, N.H. 

The spiritual and social benefits of the 
unions have been helpful features of the sea- 
son’s work. One society gives as its chief 
cause for thankfulness during the past year a 
‘‘good, live president’’ and good singing at 
the devotional meetings, and the very large 
number who have taken part in the meetings. 
Another rejoices at the regular attendance of 
members. Some would have been discour- 
aged, had it not been for the support and 
‘kindly interest’? of their pastors. One 
counts the Amherst work as the most helpful 
feature of the year’s effort. 

It is suggested that the National Union 
form new societies, send agents oftener to 
various local unions, and have the societies 
in the outskirts better represented, and not 
confine its work to Boston and vicinity. 

Money is raised by entertainments, so- 
ciables, collections,—one union having a 
one-cent collection at each meeting,—mem- 
bership fees, and solicited contributions. 
One union is to have henceforth the interest 
of a bequest of $5,000. (An ardent Unita- 
rian expressed the wish that this money might 
be used for denominational work, not charity. ) 

The report of the West was to have been 
prepared by the Milwaukee union; but so few 
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Summer Trip 
To the West 


Is a delightful experi- 
ence, if one goes by the 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Ask us about this, and we will make it per- 
fectly clear. We will also send, on request, 
copy of illustrated books descriptive of the 
trip to 


CALIFORNIA ano 
COLORADO 


and full particulars of greatly reduced rates 
that will be made by the Santa Fe Route 
June 25 to July'11. 


S. W. MANNING, Gen’! New Eng. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


The Poland Spring Golf Links 


Is much improved over past seasons. The course is 
lengthened, The tees have been newly turfed and the 
greens are in faultless condition. 
Unequalled by any nine hole links in New 
England. 


The management have this year introduced a trophy, 


THE POLAND SPRING CUP, 


to be played for each week, and presented, at the end of 
the season, to the player scoring the greatest number of 
points. 


The Links is in charge of Mr, ARTHUR H. Fenn, who 
will also instruct in playing the game. 

The Poland Spring Links is free to all guests. 

THE POLAND SPRING HOUSE opens 
June 1, and closes in October. 

The MANSION HOUSE is open the entire year. 

For announcement, prospectus, or any information, 
address 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 
POLAND SPRING, = - SOUTH POLAND, ME. 


Boston New York, Philadelphia, 
175 Mieveanttre St. 3 Park Pl. 1711 Chestout St. 


“There is no place like Vermont,” 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN . 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Here is the place where the old grow young and 
the young are happy, a region second to no other 
in the United States as a pleasure and health 
resort, and where from $4 to $10 will cover the 
weekly e: erpense at charming country homes and 
comfortable hotels. 

How to get to Vermont, what you will find 
there, and what everything will cost,—the whole 
story,—is told in UMMER HOMES 
AMONG THE GREEN HILLS,” illustrated. 
HOES stamp ae escae copy. ye 

W. Cummincs, G. », St. Albans, Vt., 
T. H. Haney, N.- E pt ‘A. Central Verciout 
Railway, 194 Washington Street, Boston. 


Dominion Lin 
BOSTON 


AST 
TWIN-SOREW 
SERVICE. 
Ss from Fitchburg R.R. 
ie sae Pus Gh eas 

anada, July 12, Au 
nee inl sod 


QUEENSTOWN New Eng. Jaly ¢ Rg. 20 


Reduced Rates. aloon pas- 
sage $60 and upwards, ac- 


LIVERPOOL cording to season. Third 


Second cabin, $37.50, 
class, $25.50. 
Pafatial Steamers For passage plans and infor- 
Modern, Safe, Fast.}mation ap Pply to the company’s 
Average Voyage office, 103 State Street, Boston, 
under 7 days. Mass. 


Wen. ~A_ HOME — Either permanently or 

temporarily, for a bright) attractive girl, eleven 
years old, American. For urth er particulars write to 
“M.T. H.,” Christian Register. 
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unions responded the answers were sent to 
headquarters, and the report prepared from 
these and other material on file there. If the 
report has no other worth, it will have value 
as proving indirectly the need of the Na- 
tional Union to bring the isolated societies 
into touch with each other. These too 
often feel that they are orphans, alone in 
the world; that no one cares for them, and 
they, in turn, care for nothing beyond the 
local interests. If only some one of our field 
agents could be kept going about the country, 
stirring the sluggish pulses with stories of 
what other unions are doing, these distant 
unions would begin to have asense of fellow- 
ship. Until that is possible, it would seem 
the duty of one or more strong unions to 
enter into correspondence relation with one 
of these far-away friends. Thus by letters 
read at the meetings, by exchange of essays, 
reference books, and helpful suggestions, 
would a splendid spirit of fraternity be de- 
veloped. 

Albany (N.Y.) Unity Club has a member- 
ship of one hundred and seven, the annual fee 
being $1, and other money being raised by 
entertainments. They print the minister’s 
sermons, and are active in many ways. 

Ann Arbor (Mich.) Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union has a membership of forty-five, 
average attendance thirty, for discussion of 
religious, social, and educational topics. 
They sent a delegate to the State Conference 
at Jackson, who read a paper and gave a 
report on return. They print the church an- 
nouncement cards, contribute to the planting 
of ivies around the church. (Would that 
more of our unions would seek these minor 
ways of beautifying the church within and 
without!) They gave a reception to the 
new students of the university, held a young 
people’s social during the holidays and a 
public meeting in March. 

Washington, D.C., has a union of sixty 
members, and growing. It is now recognized 
as one of the regular departments of the 
church, the same as the Sunday-school. De- 
votional meetings are held every Sunday even- 
ing in the year. During the summer months 
this is the only Unitarian service in the 
national capital. Business meetings are held 
the last Thursday in each month, followed by 
a sociable. Dues of ten cents per month and 
occasional entertainments furnish the finan- 
cial support. The pastor is ex oficio a mem- 
ber of the union, and also of the Executive 
Committee. 

Two years ago, as the result of the inspira- 
tion drawn from Anniversary Week by the 
union’s delegate, a ‘‘Federation of the 
Young People’s Societies of the Liberal 
Churches of Washington’’ was formed, com- 
posed of the Friends, Universalists, People’s, 
and Unitarian societies. Very helpful quar- 
terly rallies have been held during the year 
in these several churches. This federation 
is a member of the Anti-saloon League of 
the District of Columbia, and also of the 
American Anti-saloon League. Visits were 
exchanged with the Baltimore union, forty 
miles away. ‘The year has been encouraging, 
and they hope to do even better in the com- 
ing one. 

Oakland, Cal.: The First Unitarian 
Church of Oakland has organized what we 
understand to be the first Young People’s 
Religious Union in California. A Unity 
Club, made up of the young people of the 
church, has been in existence for a number 
of years; but its aims have been entirely 
literary and social. Similar clubs flourish in 
a number of other California churches. But 
there seemed to be a need for an organization 
looking especially toward religious culture; 
and one of the results accomplished by Rev. 
Mr. Sunderland, the new pastor, has been the 
formation of a branch of the Young People’s 
Religious Union on lines similar to those 
employed in the large Young People’s Union 
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which he founded and conducted at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. : 

The union has now been in successful op- 
eration for more than two months, and there 
is every evidence of a continually increasing 
interest. Its president is Mr. A. H. Elliot 
(now a director of the National Union) ; 
vice-president, Miss Lucy Fletcher; secre- 
tary, Miss Katherine Potter; treasurer, Mr. 
Whipple Hall. About forty members have so 
far joined, and every meeting adds new 
names to the roll. The union holds its 
meetings every Sunday in the church parlors 
from half-past six to half-past seven. ‘There 
is considerable hymn-singing, reading, and 
choral responses, extended readings from the 
Bible, and discussions of religious and moral 
topics led by the various members in turn. 
These discussions have been invariably full 
of interest and profit. It is felt that the 
union is being of invaluable service in bind- 
ing together the young people of the church. 

We confidently hope that, after this begin- 
ning, something may be done toward the 
establishment of other unions in the churches 
around San Francisco Bay for the encourage- 
ment of more intimate and helpful relations 
between the young people of this group of 
churches which are so well situated for active 
co-operation. — 

The report of the Boston District and the 
remaining detail of the annual meeting will 
appear next week. 


The Sunday School. 


The publication referred to by the Univer- 
salist clergyman of Connecticut, in a recent 
number of the Christian Register, was ‘‘A 
Book of Song and Service. ’’ 


The announcement made some time ago 
that something might be issued by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society on ‘‘The Lives 
of the Saints’’ is also postponed, and not re- 
linquished. Rev. Mr. Garver of Worcester, 
who has made this subject such a thorough 
study, carrying it out fully in his own Sun- 
day-school, has promised to prepare an illus- 
trated manual on this interesting subject 
within a year or two. This will be pub- 
lished, not in current leaflet lessons, but in 
one complete book, the text and the illustra- 
tions going together. 


Reference has been made in this depart- 
ment from time to time to a proposed series 
of lessons, ‘‘Great Passages from the Bible.”’ 
This has not been given up, but simply post- 
poned. It is the hope of the directors of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society to issue 
lessons on this important topic, within a 
year or two, in current leaflet form. Perhaps 
the title may be changed somewhat; but the 
essential plan will be preserved of providing 
for our Sunday-schools a manual which will 
give a comprehensive survey of the Bible, 
not purely as literature, but treating its relig- 
ious and spiritual significance. This would 
seem to be a natural and necessary completion 
of courses covering particular parts of the 
Bible. In fine, a summary of the contents 
and significance of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures. 


That important department, the Kindergar- 
ten and Primary, will not be forgotten the 
next two years. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society is well aware that there is 
need of more material for the teachers in this 
department, and has plans in hand for meet- 
ing that demand. There are several subjects 
which lend themselves readily to treatment, 
of a character to be valuable for instruction 
in the primary classes. These are-to be 
assigned to competent writers, who will en- 
deavor to combine text and picture in con- 
formity to modern methods, 
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Once more before the summer vacation we 
appeal to the churches and Sunday-schools 
for contributions to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society treasury. By strengthening 
this organization we give vigor and hope to 
all other branches of the denomination. 
Once secure a foothold among the young 
people, and the other work among the adults 
is made easier and surer. We suggest that 
churches do not leave the matter of a dona- 
tion simply to the Sunday-schools. See to 
it that the congregation gives jointly with 
the Sunday-school, thus not only making a 
full contribution, but interesting all elements 
in the society. A life membership is only 
fro. Here isa happy opportunity for indi- 
viduals to enrich the treasury and enlarge the 
membership. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 

Programme of the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings, Isles of Shoals, N.H., July 9 to 
16: Executive Committee: Hon. George T. 
Cruft, president, Boston; Mr. Thomas H. 
Elliott, secretary and treasurer, Lowell, 
Mass. ; Rev. A. S. Garver, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Rev. C. H. Porter, Hingham, Mass.; Rev. 
Alfred Manchester, Salem, Mass. ; Rev. F. L. 
Phalen, Concord, N.H.; Rev. Alfred Good- 
ing, Portsmouth, N.H. Director of music, 
Rev. Charles H. Porter. Sunday, July 9: 11 
A.M., sermon by Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.; 8 p.M., sermon by Rev. George W. 
Stone. Monday, July ro: 3 p.M., lecture on 
‘The Island of Capri,’’ by Rev. Francis 
Tiffany; 8 P.M., reception. Tuesday, July 
II; 9 A.M., devotional meeting, conducted 
by Rev. H. C. McDougall; 10 A.m., address 
on ‘‘The Work of the American Unitarian 
Association,’’ by Rev. S. A. Eliot; address 
on ‘‘The Work of Young People in our De- 
nomination,’’ by Roland W. Boyden, Esq. ; 
8 p.M., address on ‘‘Celia Thaxter,’’ by Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D. Wednesday, 
July 12: 9 A.M., devotional meeting, con- 
ducted by Rev. S. C. Wicks; 10 A.M., lect- 
ure on ‘‘O. B. Frothingham,’’ by Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick; 8 P.m., address on ‘‘The 
Bible as Literature, with Interpretative Read- 
ings,’’ by Miss Helen M. Cole. Thursday, 
July 13: 9 A.M., devotional meeting, con- 
ducted by Rev. E. C. Smith; 10 A.M., lect- 
ure, ‘‘ Portia’s Experiment: A Social Study, ’’ 


Gilchrist & Co, 


BOSTON. 


Warm Weather 
GLOVES. 


Ladies’? Pure Silk Gloves, black and colors, 
some with double palms and some with 


double tips, formerly sold for 
89c., 50c., and 75¢., to be 
Closed! EOFs ere eje ny wie'geisiais yielele clase 25c 
Are you tired of the finger-tips of your gloves 
wearing through? 
cannot be duplicated in Boston for quality, 
durability, or price, being balance of our 


One Dollar Milanese Silk @loves (blacks 
only) at just half-price, 


50c 


Nothing Better Made. 


Here’s something that ~ 
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by Rev. Edward F. Hayward; 8 p.m., lect- 
ure, ‘‘Dante and the Divine Comedy: An 
Impression,’’ by Rev. S. B. Stewart. Friday, 
July 14: 9 A.M., devotional meeting, con- 
ducted by Rev. A. R. Hussey; 10 A.M., ad- 
dress, Mrs. Clara J. Beatley, on ‘‘Hopes and 
Possibilities of our Young People’’; 8 P.M., 
address on ‘‘Woman’s Work,’’ speaker to be 
announced. Saturday, July 15: 9 A.M., de- 
votional meeting, conducted by Rev. J. C. 
Duncan; 8 p.M., concert by the choir. Sun- 
day, July 16: 1 A.M., sermon by Rev. 
Joseph May; 8 p.M., a closing devotional 
service. A fine choir will be in attendance. 

Directions for those desiring to attend.— 
First, any person may, upon payment of $1, 
become a member of the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association for one year, and thus 
be entitled to all privileges. Second, send 
$1 for membership certificate to Laighton 
Brothers, Portsmouth, N.H. Send promptly, 
as accommodations are limited. The mem- 
bership certificate is required to secure re- 
duced rates at hotels. Third, send full 
mames of party, with proper prefix—Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss—to each name, to Laighton 
Brothers, Portsmouth, N.H., stating date and 
exact time for which rooms are required. 
Rooms will be assigned between July 1 and 
8. A certificate will be required for each 
person attending. Fourth, check all baggage 
through to Isles of Shoals, N.H. Fifth, 
go to Portsmouth, N.H., by the Eastern Di- 
vision of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
There take steamer Viking, about five min- 
utes’ walk from station. This steamer 
leaves Portsmouth- for Isles of Shoals at 8 
and 11.20 A.M., 5.40 P.M.; leaves Star 
Island for Portsmouth at 6, 9.30 A.M., and 
3.30 P.M. 

Hotel Rates.—Rates at the hotels, $12 per 
week and $2 per day. Atasmall hotel on 
one of the islands about fifty persons can be 
accommodated at $7 per week. The week 
may begin July 8 or any succeeding day of 
the meetings, and continue beyond the 17th 
at the reduced rates at the Oceanic. At the 
Appledore the rates after the 17th will be 
$2.50 per day. This privilege does not in- 
clude railway tickets. 

Railroad Fares.—Special round-trip tick- 
ets will be on sale as follows, good, going, 
July 8 to July 17, inclusive, good, returning, 
to July 17, inclusive, only: Boston, $2.35; 
Worcester (via Boston), $3.70; Springfield 
(via Boston), $5.35; Ayer (via Lowell and 
Bradford), $2.85; Lowell (via Bradford and 
Newburyport), $2.35; Lawrence (via Brad- 
ford and Newburyport), $1.90; Haverhill 
(via Georgetown and Newburyport), $1.70; 
Lynn, $2; Salem, $1.85; Newburyport, $1. 40; 
Nashua, N.H. (via Manchester), $2.35; 
Manchester, N.H., $1.85; Concord, N.H. 
(via Manchester), $2.40; Portland, Me., 
$2.35. 


Boston.—Arlington Street Church, First 
Church, and Second Church unite with King’s 
Chapel for morning service during the sum- 
mer, which will be held in King’s Chapel at 
half-past ten o’clock. Sunday, July 2, the 
service will be conducted by Dr. William 
Everett. 


Boston Common: The showers of last Sun- 
day were not sufficient to dampen the ardor or 
stop the meeting of the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches. Rev. Mr, Reccord took for his 
subject ‘‘Character Building,’’ and Rev. Mr. 
Dole spoke on ‘*The American Citizen.’’ 
The speakers for next Sunday, July 2, at 5 
P.M., thirteenth tree north of the tile walk, 
Charles Street Mall, will be Rev. T. C. 
Wiliams and Rev. Rush R. Shippen. 


Athol, Mass.—The baccalaureate service 
at the Second Unitarian Church last Sunday 
morning was largely attended by people of 
all denominations, and the church was crowded 
to its utmost capacity. The high school 
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scholars were seated in front of the pulpit, 
and listened with marked attention to the 
appropriate, forcible, and eloquent discourse 
of Rev. Carl G. Horst. His text was from 
1 Kings ii. 2,—‘‘Be thou strong, and show 
thyself a manu. ’’ 


Davenport, Ia. The First Unitarian 
Church: The annual meeting was held June 
14, and showed a very satisfactory state of 
affairs in all the activities of the society. 
May 351 the last meeting of the Unity Club 
was held, concluding a most delightful and 
hospitable year in the study of Lowell. In 
no year has the work of the club been so 
well sustained, nor the attendance kept up so 
well. The church picnic occurs this month, 
—a boat excursion on the Mississippi. The 
socials given by the Sunday-school during the 
year have proved successful and enjoyable. 


Mr. Judy was called home during the first of 


June to attend the funeral of his father, who 
was in his seventy-fourth year. 


Oakland, Cal.—First Church, Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland: Special summer services will be 
held in this church during June and July. 
The topics for. the pastor’s sermons for the 
forthcoming Sundays will be as follows: 
June 25, ‘‘The Glory of the Night Skies’’; 
July 2, ‘‘The Religion of Lowell’’; July 9, 
‘“‘The Religion of Whitman’’; July 16, 
‘*The Religion of Whittier.’’ The pastor 
will give a series of talks to children at 9.45 
on Sunday mornings, taking for his general 
subject ‘‘Lessons from Great Americans. ’’ 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Spring Garden Church, 


| Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley: The Message, 


published monthly by this church, is now 
giving an interesting history of the church, 
contributed by Hector McIntosh. The con- 
cluding paragraph indicates the value of the 
faithful work carried on here during the past 
twenty-three years. We quote it: ‘‘To those 
who assert that interest in religion and in 
religious organizations is dying out, and that 
the teachings of a liberal society must neces- 
sarily tend to the abandonment of public wor- 
ship, the Spring. Garden Unitarian Church 
presents a study of evidence to the contrary. 
It was not founded by the denomination, it 
is not an endowed institution, its member- 
ship is not composed of people of wealth. 
Its existence is due to the unwavering confi- 
dence of a few persons who believed that a 
Unitarian church could be established and 
maintained in the northern part of this city. 
They. desired to maintain it for themselves, 
and for the benefit of all others who chose to 
share in its service. With quite moderate 
financial resources, they have kept open doors 
for all comers. The history of the past 
twenty-three years justifies their early expec- 
tations. What at first was an experiment has 
become an accomplished certainty. ’’ 


Providence, R.I.— Olney Street Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. J. H. Jones: The inter- 
est and attendance have steadily increased 
during the past year. The two services held 
on Easter Sunday were largely attended, and 
one child was christened and one member 
received into the church. At the service on 
Flower Sunday, June 18, the attendance was 
the largest of any during the year; and the 
service, as a whole, was thought to be the 
best. Four children were christened, and 
four members were received into the church. 
At the floral concert in the afternoon the 
secretary reported that the number of mem- 
bers in the Sunday-school was more than 
double what it was a year ago. The church 
will be closed- during the month of August. 


Rockland, Mass. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. F. O. MacCartney: This so- 
ciety has sustained a severe loss in the resig- 
nation of its pastor. His ability, scholarly 


attainments, and devotion have accomplished | ni 
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a great deal during the five years that he has 
labored for the church and the community. 
Mr. MacCartney’s resignation was tendered 
that he might become the field secretary of 
the new organization known as the Industrial 
Peace Society. In this capacity he will 
write and speak upon the work of the society, 
which has for its object ‘‘to strive to incor- 
porate in the economic realm of the nation 
the principle of democracy, the method of 
co-operation, and the spirit of love.’’ The 
good wishes of a large number of friends at- 
tend him in this endeavor. ; 


Sandwich, Mass.—A congregation com- 
pletely testing the seating capacity of the 
First Parish Church assembled on Memorial 
Day, to listen to the annual sermon. The 


Business Notices. 


For Clothing Especially.—A new pattern of chif- 
fonniere, especially designed for the larger articles of 
clothing, has been brought out this week at the Paine 
Furniture warerooms on Canal Street, and is interesting 
many visitors. It entirely reverses the ordinary chiffon- 
niere measurements, and emphasizes floor area rather 
than depth. It is just the sort of pattern which many 
people have long sought for in vain; and we are glad to 
be able to present a picture of it to-day in another column, 
under the heading ‘‘A Clothing Carrier.’’ 


Low Excursion Rates to Vermont Resorts. 
The Central Vermont Railway (the picturesque Green 
Mountain route) has announced its summer excursion 
rates for the present season, which are unusually low, and 
cover not only the road’s own lines, but many connections 
that are reached-by no other New England route. The 
Central Vermont handbook of Lake Champlain and Ver- 
mont resorts, “Among the Green Hills,” gives these rates, 
together with full information as to resorts, routes, etc. ; 
and this may be had for 4-cent stamp on application to the 
passenger department in St, Albans, Vt., or T. H. Hanley, 
New England Passenger Agent, 194 Washington Street, 
Boston. The Central Vermont is the tourist line not only 
to Vermont and Lake Champlain, but to Adirondack and 
Canadian summer resorts ; and first-class passenger coaches 
and Wagner vestibuled parlor and sleeping cars are at- 
tached to all of its through trains, which number six daily 
from Boston. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address for June and July of Rev. 
Stanley M. Hunter of St. John, N.B., will be 332 Bury 
New Road, Manchester, Eng. 


Marriages. 


In Wellesley Hills, 26th inst., by Rev. Charles T, Bill- 
ings, Francis Coney Hersey, Jr., and Lucy Nash Towne. 

In Dorchester, 21st inst., by Rev. George Herbert Hos- 
mer, John W. Kearly and Edna M. Titus, both of Boston. 

In Belmont, 2oth inst., by Rev. F. Woods, father of the 
groom, assisted by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, of Belmont, 
Frederick S. Woods, of Boston, and Ethel M. Eager, of 
Belmont. ; F 

In Belmont, 21th inst., by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, John 
H. Freeman and Eva J. Sargent, both of Belmont. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
_ AND EMBALMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
charge will be made our patrons for its use. 
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auditorium was tastefully decorated with 
evergreen, ferns, and cut flowers; while in 
front and on either side were the national 
colors. The members of Charles Chipman 
Post, No. 132, Grand Army of the Republic, 
were present in a body; and with them were 
seated two of the soldiers of the Cuban War. 
The ladies of the Relief Corps also occupied 
reserved seats. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. Edward G. Spencer, pastor of the 
church. From the text Isaiah ii. 4 Mr. 
Spencer delivered an eloquent and scholarly 
discourse, replete with good things, and ex- 
ceedingly appropriate to the occasion. He 
was assisted in the service by Rev. John E. 
Blake, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. A special feature of the service was 
the music’ by the choir, under the direction 
of W. H. Heald, organist. 


New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion.—The semi-annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held in the pleasant rural city of 
Franklin on June 13 and 14. The opening 
session consisted of a platform meeting upon 
the general subject ‘‘The Value of the Mis- 
sionary Spirit.’’ Addresses were made by 
Rey. George H. Rice, Rev. Frank Wright 
Pratt, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, Rev. Charles 
J. Staples, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. The 
session of the next day opened with the usual 
devotional service, led by Rev. Lyman Clark 
of Andover. His remarks were followed by 
helpful words from Rev. Frank L. Phalen, 
Rev. Henry C. McDougall, and Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot. At ten o’clock the president of 
the association, Gen. George T. Cruft, after 
making a short address of welcome, called 
upon Rev. William F. Furman, who read a 
strong and inspiring paper upon ‘‘ What does 
the Unitarian Church stand for?’’ This was 
followed by an interesting discussion of the 
subject by Rev. John C. Mitchell and Rev. 
Charles Graves, who has recently been settled 
at Littleton. The subject of education was 
next taken up, and the academy at Andover 
considered. An address was made by Clar- 
ence E. Carr, Esq., which called forth many 
expressions of approval. Remarks were also 
made by Rev. Edward Green, Rev. Mr. 
Phalen, and Prof. Eastman of Washington. 
At this point Rev. Mr. McDougall, Frank- 
lin’s new minister, gave all an invitation to 
adjourn for a lunch, which the ladies had 
most bountifully provided. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
address by President Cruft which was, as 
all expected it would be, full of spirit and 
courage and helpful suggestions. He then 
introduced Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, who spoke 
in his usual strong and convincing manner 
upon the deeper meanings of our faith and 
the ways by which it may better fulfil its 
mission. After some discussion upon mis- 
sionary work a committee of three, consist- 
ing of Rev. F. W. Pratt, Rev. H. C. Mc- 
Dougall, and Rev. J. C. Mitchell, were 
elected to consider the question of holding 
supplementary meetings throughout the State, 
and to report at the annual meeting in Octo- 
ber. ‘‘Our Young People’’ was the subject 
of a very helpful and entertaining address by 
Rey. F. A. Gilmore of WHaverhill, Mass. 
Rev. Edward Green followed him interest- 
ingly upon the same subject. Miss Down- 
ing of Concord read an excellent paper on 
the formation and growth of the Women’s 
Alliance. The afternoon session came to a 
close with a stirring address by Secretary 
Eliot, in which he summed up and applied 
the message of the conference. 

Wednesday evening the delegates had the 
pleasure of attending the installation services 
of Rev. Henry C. McDougall. They made a 
fitting close to a most excellent series of 
meetings. Mr. - McDougall has been in 
Franklin for some weeks, and the church 
work is already assuming most interesting 
proportions. The new pastor is surrounded 
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by hosts of loyal helpers, and everything 
prophesies a  successiul  pasiorate. The 
Scripture reading was by Rev. Lyman Clark, 
Andover; prayer by Rev. C. J. Staples, Man- 
chester; sermon by Rev. J. E. Wright, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. ; greeting from the parish by Mr. 
Sturtevant; right hand of fellowship by Rev. 
George H. Rice, Laconia; charge to the 
pastor by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; charge to the people, Rev. F. L. 
Phalen, Concord; benediction, Rev. Henry 
C. McDougall. 

Although the weather was extremely hot, 
still the meetings were well attended. All 
agree that the conference was one of unusual 
interest. The presence of Secretary Eliot 
helped greatly to make it so. He made five 
addresses, each one equally helpful and to the 
point. The Maine Conference was being 
held at Kennebunk during our meetings. The 
following telegram was sent :— 

‘‘New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
sends affectionate greetings to Maine Confer- 
ence. In diversity of gifts and operations, 
let us rejoice in one spirit! George G. 
Cruft, President. ’’ 

The following answer was received :— 

‘“‘The Maine Conference reciprocates the 
kind expression of brotherly feeling of the 
New Hampshire Conference, and hopes for 
the highest good of those who, contemporary 
with us, are meeting for the mutual welfare 
of our Unitarian faith. Joseph W. Symonds, 
President. ’’ 

FRANK WRIGHT PRATT, Lec. Sec’y. 


Maine Conference.—The thirty-fifth an- 
nual session of the Maine Conference of Unita- 
rian Churches was held at Kennebunk, June 13, 
14,15. It was the largest gathering of Unita- 
rians that has characterized the conference 
for many years, there being between one hun- 
dred and sixty and seventy delegates. The 
hospitality of the people of the Kennebunk 
parish was unbounded. Most beautiful weather 
and the lovely village were fitting preparations 
for the exercises of the conference. These ex- 
ercises began in the evening of Tuesday with a 
sermon by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge. He took as his text, Matthew ix. 12,— 
“They that are whole have no need of a physi- 
cian, but they that are sick” The sermon was 
a perfect inspiration for religious souls, in that 
the real work of religion in its simplicity and 
definiteness was portrayed as apart from the 
doubtful theories and merely tentative efforts 
that characterize so much of religious effort. 
The sermon accomplished the difficult task of 
making the simple everlasting truth of religion’s 
adaptability to the world’s weaknesses glow 
with new inspiration and promise. - Wednesday 
began with the service of communion, con- 
ducted by the pastor of the church, Rev. J. D. 
O. Powers, who was assisted by Rev. Mary L. 
Leggett of Boston. This service was followed 
by the organization of the conference, Hon. 
Joseph W. Symonds of Portland, the president, 
in the chair. The secretary’s report was read 
by Rev. John C. Perkins of Portland, secretary 
of the conference. The Women’s Alliance re- 
port was read by Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton of 
Saco, President of the Maine State Alliance. 
After the business meeting, Mrs. John A. Bel- 
lows of Boston read a paper entitled “The Re- 
ligious Education of the Young.” This paper 
was a study manifesting unusual ability of the 
way children grow into the understanding and 
appreciation of the spiritual life. Its careful 
analyses, and scientific discriminations in the 
sphere of psychology, as well as its restrained 
common sense and practical suggestions, made 
this paper one of rare value. A roll-call of 
churches which furnished brief reports from all 
the churches in the State ended the exercises 
of the forenoon, 

In the afternoon the business meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance was held; and the most effi- 
cient work of this body of women; under the 
very wise leadership of Mrs. Hamilton, was re- 
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No. 1. My New Nericusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
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No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL MetHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked, By 
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Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
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No. 23. A WorkinG THEORY IN Etuics. By Rev.J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred, 
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By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
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Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 
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Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred, 
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ported in detail and new work planned. Dur- 
ing this meeting Miss Ross, the secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, spoke for 
the work of that association. Rev. Seth C. 
Beach of Bangor then read a very valuable and 
suggestive paper on “Unitarianism: Its Influ- 
ence on American Civilization.” A discussion 
was introduced by Rev. T. E. St. John of East- 
port, and further continued by Rev. W. H. Ram- 
say of Farmington, Rev. E. J .Prescott of Salem, 
Rev. H. H. Woude of Castine. In the evening 
three addresses were given: “A Few Words 
about Channing,” by Hon. Joseph W. Symonds 
of Portland, in which a careful comparison was 
set forth between the career of Amiel and that 
of Channing, showing how the latter turned his 
great genius to the immediate uplifting of hu- 
manity; “Unitarianism: Its Influence upon 
American Literature,” by Miss Genevieve Marsh 
of Saco, who pleaded for a higher zesthetic spirit 
in liberal literature ; “Unitarianism: Its Rela- 
tion to Modern Scientific Thought,” in which 
Science was portrayed as the true handmaid of 
Religion, the objective data by means of which 


’ Religion may walk trustfully and with assurance 


toward her own ideal. On Thursday morning 
a service of devotion was conducted by Rev. 
A. H. Coar of Ellsworth, who spoke beautifully 
and intelligently on “Prayer.”’” The conference 
programme ended with a paper by Rev. Miss 
Leggett on “The Vision,” an appeal to that 
quality of our human nature which is the “life” 
indeed. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Hon. Joseph W. Sy- 
monds, LL.D., of Portland; vice-presidents, 
Hon. Selden Connor, LL.D., of Augusta, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Hamilton of Saco; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. John C. Perkins of Portland; 
Executive Committee, Rev. Seth C. Beach of 
Bangor, Hon. S. Clifford Belcher of Farming- 
ton, Mrs. Marcia B. Jordan of Portland, Mrs. 
Florence Barry of Kennebunk, Miss Helen W. 
Fuller of Augusta, Hon. John D. Hopkins of 
Ellsworth. 


To the Women of the United States. 

Believing that, in this national crisis, it is 
the duty of every American citizen, woman 
no less than man, to uphold the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and believ- 
ing that the noble work of the Anti-impe- 
rialist League should be heartily supported by 
all true patriots, we invite all women of the 
United States to join us in helping on that 
work by sending at once to Miss F. L. 
Abbot, 43 Larch Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
their signatures (with the names of town or 
city and State) for the following petition : — 


Mrs. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
Mrs. Lewis G. JANES, 
ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 
MARGARET STORER WARNER, D.A.R., 
SARAH SHERMAN STORER, 
ANNIE LONGFELLOW THORP, 
Harriet E. Brooks, 
Mrs. WILLIAM JAMEs, 
SARAH E. Hunt, D.R., 
Fanny L. Assot, D.R., 
Committee. 


PETITION. 


To the President of the United States: 


We, women of the United States, earnestly 
protest against the war of conquest into 


which our country has been plunged in the 


Philippine Islands. We appeal to the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which is the moral 
foundation of the Constitution you have 
sworn to defend; and we reaffirm its weighty 
words ; — 

‘*We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
—that all men are created equal [before the 
law], that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; that, to secure these rights, gov- 
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ernments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that, whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and. organ- 
izing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. ’’ 

And we unqualifiedly approve and support 
these resolutions of the Anti - imperialist 
League : — 

‘First. That our government shall take 
immediate steps toward a suspension of hos- 
tilities in the Philippines and a conference 
with the Philippine leaders, with a view 
to preventing further bloodshed, upon the 
basis of a recognition of their freedom and 


independence as soon as proper guarantees | 


can be had of order and protection to prop- 
erty. - 
‘* Second. That the government of the 
United States shall tender an official assur- 
ance to the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands that they will encourage and assist in 
the organization of such a government in the 
islands as the people thereof shall prefer, and 
that, upon its organization in stable manner, 
the United States, in accordance with its 
traditional and prescriptive policy in such 
cases, will recognize the independence of the 
Philippines and its equality among nations, 
and gradually withdraw all military and 
naval forces. ’’ 

In those eternal truths of the Declaration 
of Independence lie the principles which we 
firmly believe ought to govern your action as 
a faithful servant of the American people. 
In those resolutions of the Anti-imperial- 
ist League lies the clear application of those 
principles to the duty of the hour. In the 
name of justice, freedom, and humanity, and 
in the spirit of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln, we urge you to obey those 
principles, and cease at once this war of 
‘*criminal aggression’’ against a brave people 
fighting for their independence, just as our 
forefathers fought for theirs and ours. 


Lavantia Densmore Douglas, 


The recent death of this excellent and 
much-loved woman brings sadness to many 
friends outside the circle of her Meadville 
home. Few women in any community have 
exerted a more stimulating and uplifting in- 
fluence, as few have kept more fresh and con- 
stant the best aspirations and effort for per- 
sonal culture and social service. Her un- 
wearied patience and persistent hopefulness 
have been to all who knew her an incitement 
and an inspiration, and her memory will still 
help to lead toward the larger light so trust- 
fully believed in and strenuously pursued. 

H. HB. B. 

Dr. Witt, the discoverer last summer of a 
new asteroid, which immediately became 
famous because it was found to approach the 
earth at times nearer than any other heavenly 
body except the moon, chose for it the name 
‘*Eros.’’ Recent examination of star photo- 
graphs at the Harvard Observatory shows that 
the new asteroid was photographed, without 
being recognized among the stars, as early as 
1893. It also appears on plates made in 1894 
and 1896. 
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For the Teeth 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
AT DRUGGISTS. 


Sample vial of Rubifoam mailed 
free on rece ine of postage, 2 cents. 
Address kK. W. Hoyt & Co., 
Lowell, Mass, 


Organs 


Latest Improvements. 


All Sizes. Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
BARGAINS in ORGANS 
Taken in Exchange. 


H OOK & Main office 
ASTINGCS O. and works, 
Kendal Green, Mass. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConrTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
Looking at Life through 


New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


The Poet-vision; 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
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2%2 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


A foreign editor who wrote that the British 
lion was ‘‘shaking his mane’’ was edified 
the next morning with the announcement on 


his authority that the national animal in|. 


question was ‘‘skating in Maine. ’’ 


He: ‘‘I am rather in favor of the English 
than the-American mode of spelling.’’ She: 
**Ves?’? He: ‘‘Yes, indeed. Take ‘par- 
lour,’ for instance: having ‘u’ in it makes 
all the difference in the world.’’ 


Then the Robber ran.—Footpad: ‘‘Money 
or your lifel’’ Book Agent: ‘‘Sorry I 
haven’t a copy of my life, sir; but let me 
show you the Life of George Washington, in 
full morocco. ’’—Chicago News. 


A little boy, with an interest in the mean- 
ing of unfamiliar words, said to his mother, 
‘‘What is the meaning of ‘civil???’ ‘‘Kind 
and polite,’’ answered the mother. A puz- 
zled look brooded for a second on the boy's 
face. Then he said, ‘‘Was it a kind and 
polite war that was in this country once?’’— 
Pacific Unitarian, 


A very just complaint was brought before an 
eminent English bishop that a certain clergy- 
man in the diocese was wearing an Oxford 
master’s hood, when, as a matter of fact, he 
had no such degree. ‘‘I call it, my lord,’’ 
said the complainant, ‘‘ wearing a lie on his 
back.’’ ‘‘We need not use quite so strong 
a word, Mr. Smith,’’ the bishop replied in 
his blandest manner. ‘‘Call it a falsehood.’’ 


Mr. Spurgeon was an incorrigible punster. 
A student named Patridge entered the col- 
lege. ‘‘Glad to see you, Mr. Partridge,’’ 
said the president. ‘‘My name is Patridge, 
sir,’’? he replied. ‘‘Ah, yes,’’ was the re- 
joinder: ‘‘I won’t make game of you any 
more.’’ At a service at Dunnington, near 
Evesham, he was introduced to a deacon 
named Alway, and exclaimed, ‘‘Rejoice in 
the Lord, Alway!’’ 


A country church offered such a very small 
salary that Mr. Spurgeon wrote to the trus- 
tees: ‘The only individual I know who could 
exist on such a stipend is the angel Gabriel. 
He would need neither cash nor clothes; and 
he would come down from heaven every Sun- 
day morning, and go back at night. So I 
advise you to invite him.’’ The qualifica- 
tions specified by another church were so 
many that Mr. Spurgeon recommended the 
corresponding deacon to take a large sheet of 
brown paper and cut out a minister of the 
size and shape desired. 


An intelligent Boston Irishman was sent to 
a bank to cash a check. He did not count 
the money until he was in the street, when 
he discovered that he had a twenty-dollar bill 
too much. Actuated by a desire that did 
honor to him, he returned to the bank and 
accosted the teller. ‘‘It’s a mistake you 
have made in giving me the money, sure,’’ 
he said. ‘‘We make no mistakes, sir,’’ 
haughtily replied the teller. ‘‘If your 
money is not correct, you should have spoken 
before you left the bank.’’ ‘‘And you 
won’t correct it?’’ asked Pat, with a doleful 
look. ‘‘No, sir. Stand one side.’’ ‘‘Then 
it’s meself that is happy to say that I’ve got 
twenty dollars too much, and long life to 
such tellers in gineral!’’ Pat was allowed by 
his employers to keep the amount; and now, 
when he goes to the bank, his money is 
counted twice for fear of mistakes. 
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EACH SUIT Contains a bath-room finished in enam- 
elled tile. Solid Imperial porcelain 
fixtures. Hot, cold, and ice-water faucets. Electric lights, 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 
SUITES will be let in any number of rooms desired,— 
ae room and bath to seven or eight rooms and two 
aths, 


Apartments may be seen and engaged 
by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


land Mutual 
CE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


«+ $28,109,073.59 
+» 25,816,738.19 


New 
LIFE INS 


POST-OFFICE 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 
LIABILITIES... 


.__, $2,202,335.40 
es issued. ; 

on all policies. 
sash surrender 
sured is en- 


All forms of Life and Ende ¢¢ 

ANNUAL Casu distributic 

Every policy has indorsed 

and paid-up insurance values to 

titled by the Massachusetts Statut 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for al. 

tion to the Company’s Office. | 

BEN VENS, President. 

RED D. FOSTER, Vice- 

S. F. TRULL, Secret. 
WM. B. TUR 


‘n applica- 


R, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions, Cor- 


respondence solicited. . 
HUMPHREY, 


. K. 


640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


‘THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS 


Educational. . 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoor.—New building this year; large,’ 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘GR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ee 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, SP rincipals. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS, 


HYDE PARK, MASS., Suburb of Boston. 
3d_year begins Sept, 25, 1899._ For circulars address 
MRS. SAMUEL A. FOSTER, 17 Pleasant Street. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their Boarpinc AND Day ScuHoor ror Gris 
at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OCTOBER 4, om: Certifi- 
cate ot principals admits to Smith and Wellesley Col- 

For GIRLS and 


leges. 

HOWARD SEMINARY Youn Women, , 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opens Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year, Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium. Miss SARAH E,. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — (th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 
HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY sicrsete A nome 


school. Preparatory of the first grade. Healthful loca- 
tion. New athletic field. Live teaching. Small classes. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D, 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


SoutH Byrietp, MAssACHUSETTS. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 


Open September 13. Classical, Scientific, and English 
courses. Individual instruction. Jementary classes. § (00, 
PERLEY L, HOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL | 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B, KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


\ Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


For cir- 
culars address 


Samugt C. Bennett, Dean. 


AT MANU= “JOHN H. PRay, 
FACTURERS? » ‘CARPETS. Axo 
-PRICES. -65 WASHINGTON 


OFP,. BOYLSTOMW 


STs 
ST. 


Sons & Co.,* 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


g 


